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Academic Colonialism’ 


CARL M. ROSENQUIST 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


W: WHO LIVE in the Southwest are accustomed to regard all aspects of 
our regional life with the complacency of those who know that they have re- 
ceived rather more than their rightful share of Nature's bounties. We do not 
allow ourselves—or others—to forget, even for a fleeting moment, the good 
fortune that has placed here for our use the wide ranches, the rich fields of 
waving grain and snow-white cotton, the ever-flowing treasure of the oil 
wells and, now, more recently, the unlimited potentials of industrial devel- 
opment. Nor do we forget that as beneficiaries of this good fortune we are 
not as other men, but rather as a race set apart from those less favored ones, 
who, lacking the open spaces, have become so near-sighted as to prefer the 
narrow bounds of their own communities to the unlimited stretches of ours. 
We rejoice at the indications that the cold figures of comparative statistics 
will show that even as to income we are, or at least soon shall be, as good as 
anybody anywhere. 

This kind of self-congratulation has a certain value. It helps keep our 
spirits up and our faith in the future undimmed, Cheering for the home 
team, we recall from school days, helps it win. But there is also the danger 
that in the enjoyable process of contemplating ourselves we shall overlook 
some of the disparities of our situation and thereby come to tolerate or even 
perpetuate conditions that badly need correcting. The disconcerting truth is 
that with respect to many of the blessings that presumably contribute to the 
good life, our region, the Southwest, lags behind the rest of the nation. 

It is not my purpose to harrow your sensibilities with a listing of our 
shortcomings, though I believe we must at least recognize them before we 
can take the steps necessary to their elimination. Instead, I have selected for 
consideration a particular problem, which I believe will be of special interest 
to the members of the Southwestern Social Science Association. In keeping 
with the occasion and with the role I am playing in it, I have chosen as the 
subject of my remarks this evening the position of social science in the South- 
west, as compared with that of the country as a whole. 

It is something of an understatement to say that social science is not as well 


1 Presidential address delivered at the annual convention of the Southwestern Social 
Science Association at Dallas, Texas, April 16, 1954. 
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developed in the Southwest as in some other parts of the United States. 
While the same may be true of other branches of learning, the difference 
between our own specialities in the region and their counterparts outside is 
particularly noticeable. All of us are more or less familiar with the facts in 
the case and most of us have collided with some of the more discouraging 
and stubborn ones from time to time. A couple of examples will illustrate. 
You have, let us say, a good research idea in mind. It will require a little 
financial help, but with foundations as numerous as they are, this does not 
dampen your enthusiasm. Hopefully and carefully you prepare your pro- 
spectus. You ask your colleagues to write letters of recommendation; you fill 
out the application blank and send it off to Foundation X. A couple of 
months later the stuff comes back with a crisp, electric-typewritten note tell- 
ing you that the committee has carefully considered your application but 
found that it does not exactly represent the kind of research the foundation 
in question desires to sponsor. The committee is very sorry. There is nothing 
further you can do; the decision is final; and it is now too late in the year to 
apply elsewhere. However, you are puzzled and dissatisfied. Later you look 
up the report of grants made by Foundation X, if one is published, and you 
find, so it seems to you, that they have given grants to projects no more 
worthy than yours. Of course, you will admit, this conclusion rests merely on 
your judgment, which may be biased, but you make one observation of which 
you can be sure, namely, that almost all the lucky recipients of grants live out- 
side the Southwest. A few experiences of this kind are so discouraging that 
you give up asking the foundations for financial aid. 

Or again, as a young man starting out on your academic career, you are per- 
suaded by a letter from the main office to join the national organization ap- 
propriate to your field. No one in the organization appears to notice you, but 
for the first ten years or so you hardly expect anything else. You manage to 
attend a meeting now and then, hardly enough to become well known; the 
most you can claim is a nodding acquaintance with a few of the important 
men. By and by you notice that a couple of your friends, who were your class- 
mates when you did your graduate work and who remained in the East after 
receiving their degrees, frequently read papers at the annual meeting, are 
sometimes appointed to committees, and finally, one of them is elected to a 
minor office. You begin to wonder when your turn is coming. However, you 
find upon looking over the names of the officers, past and present, that almost 
all of them have come from the Northeast, a few from the Middle West or 
the Far West, almost none from the Southwest. A few years later you cease 
to notice and become resigned to being passed by. 

There may be those who will say that the illustrations show nothing but the 
rationalizing of the frustrated inferior, who would excuse his failure by 
claiming that he is the victim of discrimination or of an unfavorable ecologi- 
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cal position. The poor workman is always said to blame his tools. And there 
is always the story about Elbert Hubbard's mousetrap builder to be dragged 
out and dropped on the stage to stop the argument of anyone who thinks he 
is underprivileged. 

However, some of the differences between social science in our region and 
elsewhere cannot be explained away as being either imaginary or inconse- 
quential. They are objective enough to permit mathematical tabulation and 
they are important, for every social scientist is judged by evaluations placed 
upon him by the national or world community of his fellow workers. A brief 
demonstration of what goes on seems to be in order at this point. 

I have selected for partial analysis in this connection the activities and per- 
sonnel of the Social Science Research Council, as presented in the annual re- 
port of that organization for 1952—53. I selected this organization because it 
is known to all of us and because the scope of its activities is in a sense about 
the same as that of the Southwestern Social Science Association. Moreover, 
it is not deliberately sectional or regional. On the contrary, there is evidence 
that at least from time to time the organization makes some effort to serve 
areas that normally are, or at least seem to be, neglected. For many years the 
Council maintained a Southern Regional Committee, designed to assist in the 
furtherance of social science in the South; currently there are two Pacific 
Coast committees, somewhat specialized in their objectives but quite appar- 
ently intended to serve primarily the interests of the Far West. 

The board of directors of the Council includes three representatives elected 
by each of the major national organizations of anthropology, economics, 
history, political science, psychology, sociology, and statistics, and nine di- 
rectors at large, a total of thirty persons. This group is large enough to repre- 
sent the various parts of the country fairly well, and some observers might 
suppose that it does. There are one or more directors from each of fourteen 
states and the District of Columbia. Unhappily, not one of these states is in 
the Southwest. 

I must interrupt myself to say that I am taking into the Southwest as 
much territory as seems to me at all reasonable, Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. Altogether these seven states 
have a population of nineteen and one-half million—more than 12 per cent 
of the national total—not represented on the Council board. This is about 
four and one-half million more than the population of New York state, 
which has eight members on the Council's board of directors. 

The current absence of representation on the board of the Social Science 
Research Council might, of course, be merely a temporary situation. With 
only thirty members on its roster, the board could certainly not represent 
every state every year. 

However, the history of this condition indicates that it has been the rule 
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from the beginning. This is evident from an inspection of the state of resi- 
dence of the members of the corporation, a body of 118 persons, consisting 
of all former and all current directors of the council. Not one of the 118 per- 
sons lives in any of the states that I have called the Southwest. Where, then, 
do they live? Twenty-nine, or almost exactly one-fourth of them, live in 
New York state, the majority in New York City. The contiguous states— 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—account for 32 
more. It should be clear enough from these simple facts that the power 
center, so far as the Social Science Research Council is concerned, is lo- 
cated in New York and immediate vicinity. There appears to be a small 
subcenter around Chicago, and the beginnings of another on the Pacific 
Coast, but no sign of any such development in the Southwest. 

A similar conclusion may be reached from an examination of the institu- 
tional affiliations of those who run directly the affairs of the Social Science 
Research Council. Except for a few who represent foundations, practically all 
of the officers and committee members are associated with colleges or uni- 
versities. Counting each position as a unit, it may be noted that about sixty 
colleges and universities are represented in about 245 positions. Twenty-six 
of these institutions, among them many small ones, are represented only 
once, but more than half of the positions, 139 in number, are held by the 
top ten universities in the group. Not a single college or university in the 
Southwest is represented. The conclusion is clear enough that our region is 
outside the field from which Social Science Research Council selects its 
operating personnel. 

What are the consequences of this condition upon assistance given to re- 
search? The report of the Council again furnishes an enlightening answer. 
Lumping together the Research Training Fellowships, Area Research Train- 
ing Fellowships, Travel Grants, Faculty Research Fellowships, Undergrad- 
uate Research Stipends, Grants-in-Aid, Summer Institute in Mathernatics, 
and the Interuniversity Summer Research Seminars, we find seventy-three 
institutions represented, with a total of 178 awards. On the basis of total 
population the Southwest should have at least 21 of these awards; the actual 
number is 6. Perhaps in view of the fact that we have no official representa- 
tives from this region, we have really done pretty well in the matter of 
awards, Yet it must be recognized at least that this kind of handicap does not 
contribute to an ideal working situation for those of us who need research 
aids, 

It is not suggested that those associated with the Social Science Research 
Council or that anyone else is to blame for this state of affairs. There is no 
indication that a conspiracy to exclude the Southwest exists or has ever ex- 
isted. The people who man the power centers are people like ourselves, 
kindly disposed academics for the most part, who have no strong sectional 
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loyalties or enmities. They have a genuine interest in the improvement of 
social science, quite regardless of its geographic location. Some of them, in- 
deed, are former colleagues of ours, who have heard che bells of the academic 
London and who still remember vaguely their early days in the provinces. 

It is obvious, then, that if the Social Science Research Council appears to 
discriminate against the Southwest, it does so unwittingly and that the cause 
of such discrimination, if there be any, must be sought elsewere. Here it may 
be noted that the Council, in a very significant way, has problems similar to 
ours. Like other educational institutions, the Council is not an income-pro- 
ducing entity. It is dependent upon the generosity of the public as expressed 
through governmental agencies in the form of tax money or through indi- 
viduals or groups in the form of gifts. In the case of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, the income consists mostly of gifts, gifts that are made up al- 
most entirely of contributions from foundations. Several of the larger ones 
help to support the activities of the Council; and representatives of founda- 
tions are found among the governing officials. Without the lavish generosity 
of the foundations, the Council could scarcely operate, and certainly without 
foundation funds, academic research everywhere, including that carried on in 
our own region, would be severely limited. It has been said and with good 
reason that hardly a student in these days receives his Ph.D. degree without 
the help, directly or indirectly, of a foundation. 

This is the golden age of foundations. Created as an adjustment to the 
federal tax laws, they have swelled with the profits of the great corporations 
to the point where they constitute the major source of private philanthropy in 
the United States. There are already thousands of foundations in the country 
and still more are being established. With all but unlimited funds at their 
disposal, they are in position to exercise a highly significant degree of con- 
trol over those activities which depend upon them for support. It is doubtless 
still as true as ever that he who pays the fiddler calls the tune. 

The foundation is, of course, required by law to spend its income for 
educational, religious, or charitable enterprises. It may not contribute to 
election campaigns or to advertising the products of the corporation whose 
stock it owns and whose profits provide its income. In a certain sense, the 
foundation is dissociated from the industrial and business activities that make 
its existence possible. However, it may be observed that almost invariably 
the same people who provided the means for establishing the foundation in 
the first place retain control of the foundation as a majority of its board of 
trustees. 

The trustees will, either directly or through a representative who knows 
and does what they desire, determine who is to spend the money they make 
available. The trustees are, therefore, the men in whose hands lies the destiny 
of practically every research proposal that costs more than a trivial sum of 
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money, and, indeed, of the Social Science Research Council itself. It may be 
helpful, in the circumstances, to look at this group to determine insofar as 
may be possible what manner of men they are. 

Fortunately for our purposes there is a convenient study at hand from 
which we may learn some of the significant facts. In this study, Wealth and 
Culture, the late Eduard C. Lindeman undertook to examine the activities of 
foundations, His chapter entitled ‘Who Decides Where the Money Is To 
Go?” deals with the trustees, of whom he says: ““Taken as a group, that is, 
as a whole, the trustees of foundations wield a power in American life which 
is probably equalled only by the national government itself, and by the exec- 
utives in our dominant financial and industrial corporations.”’ 

A few of Lindeman’s findings will be relevant to our own observations. 
In a sample of 328 trustees who were college graduates, 111 institutions were 
represented, but 4 great Northeastern universities claimed as alumni 132 
individuals, or 41 per cent of the total. Of 400 trustees whose occupations 
were tabulated, only 6.5 per cent could be classified as scientists, only 2 per 
cent as social scientists. 

Lindeman secured information as to state of residence for 354 trustees. 
He found that 75 per cent of them lived in six contiguous Northeastern 
states and that 52 per cent of them lived in a single state, New York. 

One does not need to attribute base motives to the foundations and their 
trustees to understand, in the light of these facts, why the Southwest gets 
left out. It is quite in accord with human nature as we know it for a man 
to feel kindly toward his alma mater and toward the people of the community 
in which he lives. If he has a part in the distribution of funds, he will 
tend to favor the persons connected with his own college and his own state, 
especially those known to him personally. The evaluation of an application 
at best contains some subjective aspects and where there are no conspicuous 
objective differences the decision is pretty sure to go to the one nearest home. 

Referring again to the Social Science Research Council, we can readily 
see how the system operates to our disadvantage. The Council, itself de- 
pendent for its existence upon the foundations, does not have an unlimited 
budget. Neither, of course, do the college professors who appear on its 
committees. Meetings of these committees cannot well be held unless the 
Council defrays the traveling expenses of the members. If these were dis- 
tributed widely over the country, the expense of holding meetings might 
seriously deplete the funds of the Council. It is more economical to select as 
members persons who live in and near New York. The meetings of the na- 
tional academic organizations are, as a matter of course, held in the large 
centers, all of which are as far as possible from the Southwest. Because of the 
great outlay of time and money required, only a few of us from this region 
can afford to attend the meetings regularly. When we do go we find our- 
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selves in the company of strangers, many of whom it appears are by no 
means strangers to each other. Being comparatively unknown, we are left 
out of many of the informal gatherings characteristic of these meetings; we 
are nominated for office but rarely and on those rare occasions are likely to re- 
ceive but few votes. We receive little help from our regional colleagues, for 
comparatively few of them belong to the national organizations and still 
fewer participate in their activities. Our slight and futile efforts to change 
this situation are readily interpreted as manifestations of indifference. 

If we have graduates whom we wish to place in positions, we find that 
they, too, are unknown, because they have had no contact with national meet- 
ings or national figures, and that we, ourselves, also strangers relatively, are 
not as effective in recommendations as are those personally known to the po- 
tential employer. The fate of the would-be researcher has already been 
mentioned. 

It is quite natural in the circumstances that some of our more successful 
young men should be lured away from us by higher salaries, better research 
facilities, more liberal retirement plans, regular Sabbaticals, and the stimulat- 
ing contact afforded by a large and active community of scholars. Our own 
efforts to lure promising young men into our area have to depend extensively 
on climatic and other natural advantages. The marvel is that now and then 
we succeed. 

This, then, presents a brief description of the fix we are in as the poor re- 
lations of the national academic family. I believe I have not overdrawn the 
picture; it is at least as bad as I have said it is, possibly worse. 

The question then comes: What shall we do about it? And I believe there 
is an answer, or perhaps a number of partial answers. If I had not so believed, 
I should not have chosen our academic vassalage as a subject for this paper. 

In the first place, I do not suggest that the situation calls for a written and 
signed declaration of independence. We are the victims of circumstance, not 
of the evil machinations of overlords in command of the power centers. No 
good could come of our refusing their standing invitations, asking for our 
participation and co-operation. Rather we should attempt to increase our 
contacts at the national level and thus work toward the end we all may hope 
for: a state of equality with all the other regions in the country. 

But this is a long-term project clearly unrealizable for many years, per- 
haps generations. In the meantime, we may properly hope for much real 
progress by helping ourselves. Instead of all of us looking separately toward 
New York, we might do better to look collectively toward each other. We 
have, within an area of magnificent size and great resources, a community 
of teachers and researchers of numbers and quality sufficient to support re- 
search projects of any desired scope and complexity. We are able to offer 
graduate students excellent training in every social science field. We need 
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more money for research, for salaries, for subsidizing good students, but we 
should not forget that we live in a favored region so far as present-day for- 
tune-making is concerned. It would appear that we have an opportunity now, 
a most unusual opportunity, for interesting wealthy persons and the founda- 
tions established by our own citizens in the business of bringing Southwest- 
ern social science abreast of the position of social science elsewhere in the 
United States. With concerted effort on our part we might reasonably hope 
for success. Certainly we had better try, for we cannot expect that in the 
future we shall receive more attention from the distant power centers than 
we have in the past. 

As for the means by which we may help ourselves, let me note that we 
already possess a thriving organization through which we may co-operate in 
the furtherance of our regional interests, an organization which has a sub- 
stantial history of achievement in social science and an accumulation of ex- 
perience that will help to keep its future steps on the right path. I refer, of 
course, to the Southwestern Social Science Association. Here we have what 
may well serve this region after the manner of the Social Science Research 
Council and in many other ways besides. Committees set up by the Associa- 
tion for particular purposes and properly supported by the members could 
well encourage and organize research, in some instances either interdiscipli- 
nary or interinstitutional. Such committees could also, as some of them al- 
ready have, work toward the securing of endowments to meet the costs of 
these enterprises. 

We are in position also to meet another of the major problems of social! 
science, namely, a medium for the publication of our research papers. Social 
science papers are frequently long, and the expense of publishing is corre- 
spondingly heavy. Moreover, there is the question of securing an adequate 
reader-public for our publications. Here we have at hand the Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly, a well-established journal, now in its thirty-fourth 
year. Found on the shelves of every major library in this country, and in 
many others, it guarantees to the authors who appear in its pages as com- 
plete coverage as is necessary to assure the attention of every interested per- 
son. This journal could, and probably should, be expanded to care for the 
increasing needs of Southwestern social scientists. 

These are only suggestions of the many ways in which we can help our- 
selves. The main thing for us to remember is that we must help ourselves. 
No one else is much interested. And I believe we shall find that outside inter- 
est and aid will increase in proportion to our ability to get along without 
them. In the course of time social science in the Southwest can readily become 
as important and successful as it is anywhere. Whether it does or not depends 
scarcely at all on what is done for or to us by the Northeast or the Middle 
West but most certainly upon what we ourselves do for the Southwest. 





Social Standards and 
Individual Conduct’ 


ROBERT R. BLAKE 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Te PAST DECADE has seen what may turn out to be a rather important 
shift in some segments of experimental social psychology. This shift can be 
characterized in several ways. The first trend is revealed in the subject matter 
of investigations being conducted now as compared with that of a few years 
ago. Attitude research, the analysis of traits, the problem of stereotypes and 
the inventorying of ‘common annoyances” have been replaced with concern 
for such matters as the psychological forces that determine the productivity 
of workers, the factors behind gift-giving, reasons for volunteering one’s 
services in the interest of some cause, the psychological basis of communica- 
tion, and problems of group formation and disruption. In one sense, interest 
has moved from the inventory, or catalogue-approach, toward that of look- 
ing for systematic-causal factors that operate in the here-and-now to control 
the direction taken by a psychological process. 

By taking the same examples, another evidence of the trend becomes ap- 
parent in the way research is being conducted. The older method tried to 
relate stereotypes or traits to factors in the person’s past. The trait scale of 
stinginess-generosity, for example, has been related to training regimes in 
early life during the period when the child is gaining sphincter control. The 
present effort, on the other hand, is to discover, identify, and manipulate the 
forces currently functioning to initiate or to keep an activity going, with 
recognition that if the distribution of forces operating on the person was to 
be shifted, the behavior would change, too, The shift, then, is from static 
to dynamic concepts. Of course, some of the older thinking was also dynamic, 
and much of present thinking remains static, but the trend is in the direction 
of dynamic concepts. 

Again, the kinds of concepts that are being employed are symptomatic of 
the trend. Now one finds references to concepts like force and counterforce, 
equilibrium, levels, phase space, process, change, and regulation; formerly 
one dealt in such terms as sentiments, emotions, volition, instinct, pugnacity, 


1 This paper was read before the Social Science Club of the University of Texas on May 
9, 1953. 
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gregariousness, imitation, and so on. Here one sees a shift toward concepts 
that permit analysis to be made in field-theoretical terms, as contrasted with 
the organocentric modes of thinking. 

The older approach was concerned with looking into the person to get ex- 
planations for his behavior; the new one is more concerned with analyzing 
the position of the person in a present psychological field, with identifying 
and with varying the forces that play on him to produce and regulate his 
behavior and conduct. 


Significance of Modern Trends 


The implications of the trend are not easy to assay, but one is of sufficient 
importance that it needs to be examined in more detail. It is this: the formu- 
lation “The whole is different from the sum of its parts”’ is finally being taken 
seriously in social psychology. Rather than looking at the person as the 
“whole” and trying to find out how his part-functions—like perception, 
motivation, and memory—work separately and independently of one an- 
other, the present approach looks at the person as a part or a subunit having 
membership in a number of different “‘wholes”’ that are as real as the facts of 
social organization, with recognition given the fact that his behavior changes 
as he changes membership from one ‘‘whole’”’ to another. 

This does not mean, however, that the individual-level variable is lost. 
Rather, one still focuses on the single person as the fundamental unit of 
analysis. Group membership is meaningful as a psychological construct only 
when the group functions within the individual. That is to say, a person 
modifies his behavior in deference to another, for example, because his ex- 
perience contains a representation of the other person. In other words, group 
psychology is the psychology of individual behavior where the stimulus 
complex to which the individual is responsive is composed of other persons. 
The “‘whole,’’ as far as psychology is concerned, is the social individual, but 
the ‘‘parts”’ of which the social whole is composed—the interdependent be- 
havior of the subject and others with whom he is related—are meaningful 
only to the extent that they are represented in the individual’s experience. 

With this shift in viewpoint, it has become necessary to ask: “What are 
the social pressures to which individual members are responsive, and which, 
when identified and varied, will account for the fact that he behaves as he 
does under given conditions?’’ This question has doubtless been in the minds 
of sociologists for a long time, but social psychologists are just beginning to 
see how it can be an important question for them to investigate. Then, too, 
economists have appreciated for some time that significant aspects of a man’s 
behavior are accountable only in terms of the economic pressures to which he 
is subject by virtue of his membership position in a given economic system. 
Because social psychology has undergone a shift in its methods of conceptual 
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analysis, it may be that some of our experimental findings will now become 
more relevant to different areas in the human sciences. 

For the present, however, we are trying to create in the setting of the re- 
search laboratory those replicas of the forces that play on the individual in 
real life. There they can be manipulated experimentally and the behavior 
under consideration caused to appear, disappear, or reappear in predictable 
ways. Then we feel we have substantial proof that we know something about 
the forces that function to regulate the behavior that is under study. 


Group Standards and Behavior Regulation 


The concept of “group standard”’ is comparable with the older terms, such 
as norms, codes, customs, and laws. It refers to any uniformity in the actions 
or attitudes of group members explicable in terms of their having inter- 
actional membership in some social unit or system. The behavior would not 
occur, at least not in a uniform or regulated way, if membership was absent. 
For example, attitudes within a department in some universities toward what 
constitutes the “‘proper’’ number of articles to publish within any school 
year might be a case in point. A faculty member may publicly disavow that he 
is expected to publish X many (whether or not it is true that he is expected 
to publish X many is beside the point in this discussion), but where the 
staff member reports his accomplishments at the end of the year, it happens 
that he has approximately X many to his credit. In other words, the group 
standard functions to keep him working to achieve a fixed level, where the 
level is defined by his department's over-all productivity level. Even though 
he rejects the informal standard verbally, it operates to control his behavior. 

I would like to propose that a range of behavior, unaccountable without 
the concept of ‘‘group standards,’’ falls in line when examined in the light of 
this proposition. Since the easiest way to show this is in terms of experiments, 
it should be instructive to examine some of them. 

The first one concerns gift-giving.? We were not interested in gift-giving 
from the philanthropic point of view; rather, we wanted to study gift-giving 
because the act of reaching into your pocket for money produces a specific 
amount that you can count. It is the prediction of the social act in which we 
were interested, not the amount offered or the practical implications that 
such a study might have. From a practical view, however, it is a rather im- 
portant day-to-day activity. 

There are two ways to look at gift-giving. You can take the trait approach 
and say that what a man gives is a function of whether he is stingy or gener- 
ous. If he is stingy, he will not give very much; if he is generous, he will 
give considerably more. Looked at this way, a study of gift-giving could be 


2 RK. R. Blake, Milton Rosenbaum, and R. A. Duryea, “'Gift-Giving as a Function of Group 
Standards,” Human Relations (to appear). 
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conducted by giving the test sample a scale of stinginess-generosity, then 
asking the individuals for donations, and finally running correlations to 
determine the extent to which the subjects who make a high score give much 
and the subjects who make a low score give little. If the results were good, 
then it would be concluded that the size of the gift is controlled by a trait 
system; if bad, one might conclude that the test was unsatisfactory, or that 
the situation was an inappropriate one for testing the power of this test 
to predict the behavior. 

Looked at in the second way, the reason for expecting that social factors 
will prove critical in this kind of situation is suggested by the kinds of 
questions frequently asked in any money-raising campaign: ‘What should I 
give?’’ ‘What is expected of me?’ ‘How much is being given by others?” 
By virtue of the frequency with which this kind of questions is asked, one 
can assume that the individual subject operates under the pressure of achiev- 
ing conformity with a standard amount, the size of which is set by others in 
such situations. To give less than they do is to appear selfish, unco-operative, 
or stingy; to give more is to appear insensitive or to embarrass others because 
they have given something less. Rather, it would appear that motivation op- 
erates in the direction of giving a fair “share,” and the proper value of a 
“share’’ seems to be determined by what others do when faced with the same 
request. By this analysis, giving a proper share is synonymous with con- 
forming to the standard set by the group; failure to do so means running the 
risk of social deviation, with all that this may imply in terms of losing status, 
being rejected, and so on. 

If this analysis of some of the social factors that control behavior in the 
situation calling for small donations is essentially correct, it should prove 
possible to make predictions of the amount a person will contribute as his 
share in a specified situation. The possibility of making such predictions is 
based on the hypothesis that if a group member has the opportunity to know 
or to infer what others in his group have done in the same circumstance, he 
will feel inclined to do the same. The validity of this general proposition 
can be tested in a straightforward way by varying the group standard—the 
size of the share the subject has reason to believe others have given—and 
determining whether or not the amount he pledges is affected in significant 
measure by that knowledge. If contributions follow the standard despite the 
fact that instructions say ‘Give whatever you'd like,” this would constitute 
strong evidence that the dynamics of gift-giving are understandable in terms 
of the more general theory of the conditions under which group standards 
function to produce conformance behavior. That is to say, such a result would 
demonstrate that group standards function as the adequate stimuli in the 
individual's formulation of the amount he should contribute, at least in situ- 
ations comparable with the one described below. This particular experiment 
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is described in some detail because it shows the advantages of dynamic con- 
cepts in steering social-psychological research. 


The Experiment 


The. stud y.—A natural occasion for conducting this study arose in the fol- 
lowing way just at the time its design was under preliminary discussion. 
After more than two years in the position, the secretary in the Department of 
Psychology at the University of Texas decided to resign her post but not ac- 
tually leave for another six weeks. Because of the length of the notice given, 
her decision became rather general knowledge before her departure, and two 
students felt that the graduate body as a whole would like the opportunity of 
contributing to a fund for presenting her a farewell gift. The enthusiasm of 
the response to this suggestion is indicated by the fact that participation was 
unanimous by all the students approached. The invitation to donate, then, 
involved a genuine situation rather than a hypothetical instance of gift- 
Ziving. 

Subjects.—In selecting the graduate students to be invited to participate, 
only one restriction was introduced. Based on this restriction, employed to 
ensure that each participant would actually feel himself a member of the 
group, it was decided to solicit only those students whom one or both of the 
two experimenters knew personally. The assumption underlying this de- 
cision was that if the subject had been in residence long enough to be known 
by them—both of whom had been in graduate residence for about two years 
—he would undoubtedly have made the acquaintance of the secretary as well. 


A list of fifty students was drawn up in this fashion. Assignment to one 
or the other of the two experimenters was done on a random basis, except 
that if a student was known to one but not to the other, an exchange was 
worked out so that the experimenter knew the twenty-five people he was to 
solicit. Random placement within a subgroup was further modified by dis- 
tributing men and women in equal numbers in the list of the two experi- 
menters. The final list, then, contained fifty names divided into two groups 
of twenty-five, with each group containing twenty-two men and three 
women. 

Procedure.—The two male graduate students who served as experimenters 
approached each subject in the following manner: ‘Have you donated yet?” 
This question usually provoked the response: “Donated to what?’ The ex- 
perimenter then said: “You know, M—— (the secretary) is leaving and 
we're making a collection to buy her a gift. You can give whatever you'd 
like. How much do you want to give?”’ The experimenter stood beside the 
subject, permitting him to see a raised clip board holding several sheets of 
6” by 10” loose-leaf filler. As the experimenter asked the final question, he 
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lifted the top sheet slightly, as if preparing to write the subject's name on the 
second sheet. During this time the experimenter kept the top sheet clearly 
within the subject's view. The top sheet on the clip board contained informa- 
tion that served to define one of the five conditions employed in the present 
study. 

To any additional questions, the experimenter responded whenever pos- 
sible by repeating the appropriate part of the original instructions. For ex- 
ample, if asked directly whether the values listed on the top sheet were the 
usual run of donations he would repeat: ‘“You can give whatever you'd like.”’ 
The only exceptions were those in which subjects asked for further informa- 
tion about the secretary's departure, and these were answered as far as possi- 
ble by factual detail. The experimenters adhered strictly to the rule forbid- 
ding them to make any reference to the clip board. 

Conditions.—Several variables were considered in setting up the five con- 
ditions employed in conducting the study. The first involved introducing a 
condition that would permit determination of the amount that would be 
given in the absence of any standard, the “no standard” condition referred 
to as Condition 1. A second variable related to the size of the standard, and 
the third the dispersion in size of contribution, or the amounts written on a 
face sheet. Conditions 2 and 3 held size constant at an average contribution 
of twenty-five cents, but the dispersion of individual contributions was 
greater in 3 than in 2. Conditions 4 and 5 also held size constant but at an 
average contribution of seventy-five cents. Dispersion was greater in 5 than 
in 4. Thus, Conditions 3 and 5, and Conditions 2 and 4 held dispersion 
constant and varied size. By keeping these three variables in mind, it is pos- 
sible to test the hypothesis stated above in two ways: one can determine 
whether the introduction of a fixed standard had any effect on the amount 
given by contrasting the results obtained from Conditions 2 through 5 with 
those obtained from Condition 1. It is also possible to determine whether a 
narrow range of differences in the standard produces a narrower range of 
individual donations than does a wider range of values in the standard, by 
contrasting the variance in contributions offered under Condition 2 with that 
of 3 and under Condition 4 with that of 5. 

Administration—The conditions were applied through systematically 
changing the top sheet kept in the subject's view. In all, five different top 
sheets were used, with the words “Amount paid”’ in ink at the head of each. 

After the subject had decided on the amount he wished to give, he was im- 
mediately informed of the nature of the experiment and requested not to 
communicate this information to others. The five conditions were presented 
in serial order to the first five students and in reversed serial order to the next 
five, and so on, until all fifty subjects had been solicited. No money was ac- 
tually exchanged at the time of data collection, but after the experiment had 
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been completed, a bona fide collection was taken and the gift made in routine 
fashion. 

Results.—The data show that the introduction of a group standard pro- 
duced the predicted effect in a dramatic fashion. The average amount do- 
nated under the twenty-five-cent standards (Conditions 2 and 3) was ac- 
tually thirty-two cents; for the seventy-five-cent standards (Conditions 4 and 
5) the average was sixty-three cents. 

Statistical tests demonstrate that the differences between the average 
amounts given under the two sets of standards are highly significant and that 
the average difference between the amounts given under the small standards 
and the ‘‘no standard’’ conditions is also highly significant. The amounts 
pledged under the higher standards and the “no standard’’ are not signifi- 
cantly different from one another. 

Having determined that the amounts given under the various standards 
are significantly different from one another in those cases where theory pre- 
dicts that they should be, the next analysis is concerned with contrasting the 
differences that obtain between the values shown on the face sheets them- 
selves and the values for the contributions actually obtained. Here the pre- 
diction is that the four sets of distributions should not be significantly differ- 
ent from the respective standards under which they were collected. This pre- 
diction follows directly from the hypothesis that when other conditions per- 
mit, the average size of a donation will be governed by the average size of 
the donations shown in the standard that functions to orient judgment in that 
situation. 

In no case does a comparison produce a significant difference. That is to 
say, the values shown on the face sheet for Condition 2, for example, are not 
different statistically from the amounts actually collected under Condition 2, 
and the same statement holds for the comparisons for Conditions 3, 4, and 5 
with their respective standards, Looked at in connection with the significant 
differences between the amounts donated under the several standards de- 
scribed in the previous section, these results provide additional evidence in 
favor of the conclusion that the size of the gift offered in this situation is de- 
termined by the size of the gift presumed to be characteristic for the group as 
a whole. 

The actual raw values for each of the five conditions merit detailed ex- 
amination since they provide the basis for analyzing the behavior of individ- 
ual subjects. For Condition 1, involving ‘‘no standard,” the ten subjects split 
evenly in the amounts they pledged; half offered fifty cents, the other half an 
even dollar. For Conditions 2 and 3, both based on a twenty-five-cent stand- 
ard, an overwhelmingly large proportion of the gifts—fourteen of the 
twenty, or 70 per cent of the total—were identical with that standard. The 
results for the two standards involving seventy-five cents (Conditions 4 and 
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5) are not quite so clear-cut, though the trend mentioned above is still clearly 
observable; here seven of the twenty, or 35 per cent of the total, are identical 
with the standard. Furthermore, not a single contribution given under the 
“no standard” condition is identical with contributions made under either of 
the two experimentally created standards. The standards apparently had the 
effect of establishing the amount considered appropriate in this situation, 
even though the instructions provided freedom to give donations of any 
size. 

The differences in the individual amounts contributed under the “no 
standard” of Condition 1 and the values contributed under the seventy-five- 
cent standards of Conditions 4 and 5 also merit brief mention. While the 
differences between the average amounts offered under each of these two sets 
of conditions are not significant, the specific amounts offered under each are 
conspicuously different. Whereas half the donations under the ‘no standard” 
condition involved a flat dollar, only two of the twenty subjects operating 
under either of the seventy-five-cent standards volunteered to give this 
amount. By comparison with the fifty-cent contributions given by half the 
subjects under the ‘no standard” condition, this same amount was given by 
seven of the twenty subjects from the two seventy-five-cent groups. 

With respect to the third consideration entering the design, the results do 
not support the view that a narrow range of variation in a standard produces 
a higher degree of conformity in the sizes of the individual contributions that 
a wider range of variation does. To bear out this assumption it would have 
been necessary for the contributions given under Condition 3 to show a 
greater amount of variation than those given under Condition 2, and the 
same relationship would have had to obtain between Conditions 2 and 4. 
Actually, there is slightly more consistency in the size of contributions given 
under Condition 2 than under 3, but the trend is reversed in the comparison 
of Conditions 4 and 5. The respective F's of 2.49 and 1.02 do not begin to 
approach limits of significance that would allow acceptance of this view. 
Rather than being ‘‘freed’’ from the effects of the standard when the varia- 
bility represented in it is larger, the conclusion seems to be that subjects 
simply gave what appeared to them to be “‘average’’ contributions. 

What understanding of the dynamics of gift-giving is possible from this 
experiment? First, the motivating power of a group standard to regulate be- 
havior is clear. It is not necessary, as far as these data are concerned, to take 
recourse to a conception of individual-based traits in order to understand the 
motivational factors involved. It just does not seem to make any difference 
whether the person is an anal sadist or oral masochist. Second, it demonstrates 
with some clarity that behavior—looked at in terms of the individual—is 
controlled in part by the fact of his membership in a system of social rela- 
tionships that can be assumed to be a part of his personal experience. When 
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he is seen as a part having membership in a larger psychological whole and 
subject to its pressures, then his behavior becomes understandable in those 
terms. Finally, the conceptual side of the act of gift-giving comes into 
prominence; it was necessary for each subject to make a cognitive appraisal 
of the amounts given by others in order to orient himself. Without facility 
in dealing with numbers, it would have been impossible to diagnose the 
“average” amount, and the predictions would have failed. 

The study has its shortcomings. For example, I wish we had gone to the 
Department of Physics and given fifteen or twenty physics students the same 
orientation and requests that we gave to the graduate students in psychology. 
This would have provided us with a control group that would have told us 
something additional about the effect of the “membership” variable. I 
think I know what the results would have been, but one can never be sure. 
Furthermore, it would have been instructive to have given a stinginess- 
generosity trait scale to these subjects to see whether the trait approach could 
produce interpretable results. In view of the stereotype and sluggish con- 
sistency in the behavior of our subjects, I fail to see how it could have pro- 
duced anything but negative results, but they would have been valuable for 
demonstrating the relative merits of looking at behavior in systematic-causal 
terms, rather than on the basis of an organ-centered model. 


Studies of Group Standards 


The concept of the group standard has been applied in a number of set- 
tings and has produced a variety of interlocking principles about the way it 
regulates individual behavior. A summary of some of these studies will show 
the direction that research is taking. 

The effect of group decisions on behavior regulation.—The original spur 
for experiments in this area was evidently supplied in connection with a very 
practical issue that arose during the war. That food-eating habits might have 
to undergo rather radical change seemed possible, and the question arose as 
to how this could be accomplished. This problem was taken up by Kurt 
Lewin and his students,’ who, rather than thinking in terms of currently 
popular reinforcement theory or in terms of research on taste and smell, ap- 
proached eating behavior as an activity the control of which might in part be 
governed by social variables. They took the approach that group decision 
might function to produce a group standard that would regulate individual 
behavior. 


8 Experiments conducted at Child Welfare Research Station, University of Iowa. See 
also Lewin, Forces Behind Food Habits and Method of Change, Bulletin, National Research 
Council (Washington, 1943), CVIII, 35-65. 
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In one investigation, Willerman* employed group-decision techniques to 
study this possibility. In eight college dormitories, a student proctor read at 
mealtime a letter from a university official, the general purpose of which was 
to increase the consumption of whole-wheat bread in the dormitories. In 
four of the groups, the letter suggested a group decision and the proctor 
asked for a discussion of the proposal. If the group agreed to co-operate, he 
then asked the members to decide how much they would increase their 
whole-wheat consumption for the following week. In the other four groups, 
the letter merely requested that the group raise its consumption of whole- 
wheat bread and suggested a specific goal. The goal specified for a par- 
ticular ‘‘request’’ group was set at the same level as the amount chosen volun- 
tarily by the particular decision group with which it was paired. Subsequent 
analysis revealed greater whole-wheat consumption by the decision groups, 
and, in general, the members of the decision groups reacted more favorably 
to the proposal and rated themselves and their group as more eager to reach 
the goal. There was, however, one decision group in which a high goal was 
set by a bare majority of the membership and rejected by the minority, with 
the result that all of the groups, the members of this one were most discon- 
tented with the goal and least eager to reach it. An important finding was that 
in the decision groups, eagerness to reach the goal had no relation to the in- 
dividual’s own preference for white as compared with whole-wheat bread. 
In the request groups, on the other hand, a relation existed between these two 
variables. This result parallels that of Horwitz,’ that the group goal can 
override a person’s personal preference on an issue if he subsequently accepts 
the goal. In general, Willerman shows that members are less motivated to 
reach group goals set by external figures than goals set through discussion 
and decision within the group. 

Collateral evidence supporting the same conclusions has been furnished 
by a number of other investigators. All these studies show that standard- 
setting through group decision has a definite effect in terms of regulating in- 
dividual behavior. But another question, suggested by Willerman’s study, 
must be raised: what conditions produce fullest acceptance of the standards 
that emerge? 

Several studies bear on this point. The first one is by Bavelas.* He used a 
group-decision method to increase the output of a group of sewing-machine 


* Benjamin Willerman, “Group Decision and Request as a Means of Changing Food 
Habits,"” unpublished mansucript in files of Committee of Food Habits, National Research 
Council (Washington, 1943). 

5 Murray Horwitz, ‘The Recall of Interrupted Group Tasks: An Experimental Study of 
Individual Motivation in Relation to Group Goals,” in Group Dynamics, ed. Dorwin Cart- 
wright and Alvin Zander (Evanston, Illinois, 1953), chap. xv. 

® Alex Bavelas, unpublished manuscript. Cited in Kurt Lewin, “Frontiers in Group Dy- 
namics,” Human Relations (1947), I, 5-41. 
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operators. These workers were paid on an individual piecework basis with a 
standard of 60 units per hour set by a time-and-motion analysis. A group of 
the operators held three weekly meetings with the plant psychologist to de- 
cide on definite production goals to be attained within a certain time. Pre- 
sumably as a result of the series of decisions, productivity increased to al- 
most 90 units per hour and stabilized at that level. Meanwhile, the total plant 
production was around 58 units. Two other work groups also had three 
weekly meetings with the psychologist at about the same time and received 
attention and friendly encouragement from him but made no group de- 
cisions in regard to a production standard. These groups showed no tendency 
to increase their production and continued at around 60 units per hour. It 
was also found that groups did not increase their output when simply reas- 
sured that such an increase would not lead to a change in piece rates or 
standards. 

Coch and French,’ also working in a factory-setting, studied the effective- 
ness of different methods of introducing job changes. It was plain before be- 
ginning the study that the workers strongly resisted changing jobs and work- 
ing under new piece rates. However, such changes were frequently necessary 
because of competitive demands of the market. This resistance to change 
seemed to manifest itself in informal group standards to restrict production 
whenever a new piece rate was introduced with a transfer of jobs. Using 
groups of workers doing comparable work, the following methods of intro- 
ducing job changes were used: (4) Total group participation in planning 
change: all the workers involved in the change learned the new operation, 
gave suggestions for eliminating unnecessary work, and served as subjects 
in the time-and-motion study. (4) Representative participation in planning 
change: several workers, chosen by the group, went through the above steps 
and then trained their associates in the new method. (¢) Control method: as 
was customary before the experiment, the change was planned for the work- 
ers and they were told about it at a meeting. 

The production curves following these procedures were strikingly differ- 
ent. At the time of change-over, the control group exhibited the great drop 
and very slow recovery in output that had been characteristic of prior trans- 
fers. Both participation groups showed an initial drop in production, but 
their recovering rates were far faster than that of the control group. In this 
respect, the total participation was somewhat superior to the representative 
method. Perhaps of greatest importance in the finding was that in the par- 
ticipation groups, greater worker satisfaction was expressed, fewer workers 
quit after the transfer, and less aggression was expressed towards super- 
visory personnel and time-study engineers. Very similar results were ob- 


7 Lester Coch and John R. P. French, Jr., “Overcoming Resistance to Change,” Human 
Relations (1948), I, 512-32. 
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tained when, in a second experiment, a single group was put through, first, 
the control procedure, and, two and one-half months later, when a second 
transfer was necessary, the total participation procedure. In other words, 
human relations are improved by sharing the problems of management with 
the work group. 

In both the Bavelas and the Coch-French studies, the problem was essen- 
tially one of gaining member-acceptance of, and adherence to, standards of 
behavior which were beneficial to the total business but which were initially 
resisted by common agreement among the members of work groups. The im- 
plication of these studies is that under certain conditions, new standards are 
more readily accepted when the iridividual participates in setting them than 
when they are introduced by fait accompli or with exhortations and assur- 
ances. 

These studies demonstrate the point nicely, but they assume a uniformity 
of acceptance of the standard. What results obtain when a member violates 
the standard, the codes of his group? 

It is common observation that when a member deviates markedly from a 
group standard, the remaining members of the group bring to bear pressures 
on the deviate to return to conformity. If pressure is of no avail, the deviate 
is rejected and cast out of the group. The research on this point is consistent 
with common sense. Festinger and Thibaut* found that a preponderance of 
communication was directed toward group members who took nonconform- 
ing attitudes toward the issues under discussion. Schachter® obtained a similar 
result and found further that preinstructed accomplices who took noncon- 
forming roles, resisting group influence, were sternly rejected by the group. 
When in control-variations these same accomplices conformed throughout 
the experiment or abandoned nonconformity under group pressure, they 
were not rejected. This appears to mean that, under certain conditions, con- 
formity is rewarded with status and nonconformity is punished with re- 
jection. 

Some of the correlational studies in this area give support to this view. In 
the Bennington study, Newcomb’? reported that popularity and community 
prestige were positively related to conformity to a group standard of liberal- 
ism. 

Once established, group standards may have an ‘‘autonomous”’ power that 
can successfully resist the power of any individual member to overthrow 


® Leon Festinger and John Thibaut, “Interpersonal Communication in Smal! Groups,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology (1951), XLVI, 92-99. 

® Stanley Schachter, “Deviation, Rejection, and Communication,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology (1951), XLVI, 190-207. 

1° Theodore M. Newcomb, “Attitude Development as a Function of Reference Groups: 
The Bennington Study.” Reprinted in George E. Swanson et al., Readings in Social Psy- 
chology, (rev. ed. New York, 1952), 420-30. 
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them. Merei" has shown that individually powerful children are unable to 
abolish or run counter to the group standards that have emerged. To occupy 
again their old power-positions, these children must work with and through 
the standards. Sherif’ obtained such a result in a setting where “‘institution- 
alization” might be thought unlikely. In one of his studies of social factors 
in the autokinetic effect, two- and three-person groups made judgments of 
the magnitude of movement of light. Each group was free to decide the order 
in which the members would make their judgments. Sherif comments that 
leadership may have developed in some groups where the group norm es- 
tablished would reflect the leader's judgments. However, “if the leader 
changes his norm after the group norm is settled he may thereupon cease to 
be followed. . . ."” Apparently, violation of group standards is one of the im- 
portant sources of rejection. 


Summary 


Up to this point I have presented studies to show that the concept of 
“group standards’’—pressures toward uniformities in action and attitude— 
function to control behavior. It is necessary to employ variables whose defi- 
nitions are outside the individual in order to predict what his behavior will 
be in a variety of social situations. To emphasize this point, I have considered 
a wide range of individual behavior from this point of view. Gift-giving, 
food habits, production level, verbal channels in discussion groups, and 
leadership have all been discussed, and each has yielded to analysis in these 
terms. I then suggested what some of the conditions are under which a 
standard arises and the effect of participating in the decision to create a 
standard. Finally, I showed that one of the consequences of resisting a stand- 
ard is to face rejection. Other studies are available that indicate pretty clearly 
some of the additional conditions under which the group is able to help the 
individual make an effective adjustment and how the individual undergoing 
psychotherapy is benefited in achieving more secure relationships with others 
through becoming more fully aware of his own conduct in the context of a 
social field. These studies constitute an important advance in the field of so- 
cial psychological experimentation because they show that actual social phe- 
nomena of everyday social life can now be studied systematically. 


Perspective 


The next stage, however, is not to extend the series of studies ad infinitum 
but rather to develop a comprehensive theory concerning the relationship be- 


11 Ferenc Merei, “Group Leadership and Institutionalization,” Human Relations (1949), 
II, 23-39. 

12 Muzafer Sherif, “A Study of Some Socia! Factors in Perception,” Archives of Psy- 
chology (New York, 1935), No. 187. 
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tween membership in the small face-to-face group and the behavior of the 
individual. Such a theory is beginning to emerge, but it will be slow in devel- 
oping until techniques are worked out that allow the investigator to achieve 
a greater degree of control over the conditions under which the experiments 
are conducted. The problem is that these experiments are inherently difficult 
to administer. For example, one of the studies’* reported above actually in- 
volved seventy-two groups, each composed of eight different members. With 
present techniques of experimentation you simply cannot get that many sub- 
jects together and conduct the study smoothly enough that the results are as 
clear-cut as they should be for developing a comprehensive theory. In addi- 
tion, new techniques of controlling the behavior of others who function as 
the stimulus complex is a requisite to rapid advances in this area. Both types 
of developments are occurring, however, and the future possibilities for 
systematic understanding of the motivational factors that control individual 
conduct in the social setting look bright. 


13 Schachter, loc. cit. 
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The Units of Political Action 
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Methodological Presup positions of Group Theories 


THE STUDY OF HUMAN ACTION can be conducted from many special view- 
points, depending upon the social scientist's special purpose. This is par- 
ticularly true when the social scientist examines the group identities of the 
participants. For analytical purposes, many criteria of group identity can be 
devised. Each such criterion is meaningful within its own frame of refer- 
ence, and each can be judged only in terms of its effective fulfillment of the 
particular analytical purpose for which it was developed. 

Unfortunately, political scientists have not sufficiently realized these meth- 
odological distinctions, and they have tended excessively to employ the 
group concepts which were originally devised for other analytical purposes 
and which are not the most effective possible instruments for studying politi- 
cal action. Thus in analyzing political action, a special group theory must be 
devised. 

The sociologist is particularly interested in describing how (and perhaps 
in explaining why) men occupy different status positions in society. To dif- 
ferentiate these status positions, he employs concepts of ‘‘caste”’ or ‘‘class.”’ 
Since he maintains that nearly every society is hierarchically differentiated,’ 
he devises a basic group theory which is applicable to all societies where 
status differences exist, and which can be used to divide every society into a 
sum total of social classes.* In addition to their fundamental interest in class 
stratification, most sociologists also attempt to analyze the characteristics of 
all types of formally and informally organized human associations, regard- 
less of the specific ends of the latter, and thus sociologists devise additional 
group concepts to analyze this vast quantity and range of data.* 


1 Pitirim A. Sorokin and Hans Speier maintain that stratification necessarily exists in 
every social group.—Sorokin, Social Mobility (New York, 1927), 12-17; Speier, “Social 
Stratification,” in Max Ascoli and Fritz Lehman (eds.), Political and Economic Democracy 
(New York, 1937), 255-59. Actually, a few minor exceptions to this general rule may exist; 
see, for example, Gunnar Landtman, The Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea—A Nature- 
Born Instance of Rousseau’s ldeal Community (London, 1927), 167-69. 

2 For some able statements of the sociologist’s approach to class theory, see Robert M. 
Maclver and Charles H. Page, Society: An Introductory Analysis (New York, 1949), 15, 
348-49; T. H. Marshall, “Social Class—A Preliminary Analysis,” Sociological Review, 
XXVI (January, 1934), 55-76; Hans Speier, “Social Stratification in the Urban Com- 
munity,” American Sociological Review, 1 (April, 1936), 193-202. 

8 E.g., Maclver and Page, Society: An Introductory Analysis, v, 11-15, and Part Two. 
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When the institutional economist seeks to understand concrete economic 
phenomena from an empirical point of view, he must employ a different set 
of group concepts. Here he is not concerned with status differences or with 
the inherent character of associational ties per se, but rather he seeks to clas- 
sify together persons who perform the same or significantly similar produc- 
tive roles or who share the same or significantly similar market behavior.‘ 
Thus the institutional economist confines this part of his group theory to 
certain categories defined according to the distinctively economic behavior of 
the persons under study. These actors need not actually be associated with 
each other, the groups need not be solidary, nor are any noneconomic con- 
siderations relevant to economic classification. Economists also study formally 
or informally organized associations that engage in economic action, for ex- 
ample, business firms or trade unions. 

Many other group theories can be devised to serve the analytical purposes 
of other special inquiries. To study religious phenomena, the population 
would be differentiated into religious sects. Groupings according to age, sex, 
physical characteristics, etc. all have their particular uses. 

The political scientist is concerned with explaining political behavior, and 
thus he must devise a group theory that can best contribute to the solution of 
his peculiar problems. Political science is the study of certain kinds of action. 
Political scientists must be able to explain both action and inaction, clearly 


differentiating between them. The criteria for defining the membership of 
such political groups must be directly related to the process of political action 
and must not result in categorizing together persons whose political behavior 
and other important political characteristics essentially differ. 

Of course, the data that other social scientists organize under their group 
classifications can be very valuable to the political scientist. But political 


4 For example, see the concept of market-interest groups elaborated by Lionel Robbins, 
“The Economic Basis of Class Conflict,” in T. H. Marshall (ed.) Class Conflict and Social 
Stratification (London, 1938), 112-33. 

5 For example, the sociologist attempts to establish correlations (i.e., “functional rela- 
tionships”) between the typical political attitudes and typical political-action patterns of the 
members of each social class on the one hand and the other significant characteristics of the 
members of the class on the other, such as consumption patterns, occupation, kinship structure, 
religious identity, ethnic identity, educational attainment, etc. Many useful analyses of this 
sort have been performed by sociologists —W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social 
Life of a Modern Community (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941), especially chap. 
xviii; Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes (Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1949); Allison Davis et al., Deep South (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1941), 
especially chap. xxii. Thus the concept of social class is valuable to the political scientist be- 
cause it furnishes him with certain general categories within which he can organize correla- 
tions between the political and other varied characteristics of the actors under investigation. 
This is an essential first step before one can understand the political attitudes and actions of 
persons and before one can establish causal relationships. But the political scientist cannot 
usefully employ the concept of social class for his own particular group-theory—the concept 
of social class has no value to him beyond the preliminary establishment of correlations. 
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scientists cannot properly rely on social scientists’ group theories. Much 
ambiguity and confusion exist in the literature of political science because of 
the failure to appreciate these distinctions. Many writers categorize together 
persons who share certain social, economic, or other characteristics but who 
differ essentially in political behavior. Many social, economic, and other 
groups are simply heuristic classifications, whereas political-action groups 
are solidary. Finally, the nexus of group unity differ between political and 
other groups and also among the types of political-action groups themselves. 


In certain societies, the different political and nonpolitical groups may 
tend to coincide. For example, in a small primitive society there may be no 
crucial religious, economic, or political disagreements;’ thus, the society as 
a whole would be simultaneously a religious sect, an economic market-inter- 
est group, and a political-action group. In European feudal society, internal 
group distinctions and antagonisms existed, but social classes and occupa- 
tional groups tended to coincide, and often political-action groups tended 
to coincide with them too. In modern totalitarian nation-states, social classes 
and occupational groups coincide throughout society, and a few of the 
former (particularly the elite status groups) coincide with certain political- 
action groups. 

But in general, when a society becomes more complex and mobile and 
when it develops a greater variety and a greater specificity in role-definitions, 
in activities, and in interests, then social, economic, religious, and political 
groups tend less to coincide in such an exact manner. Thus the persons who 


Since social classes are designed to describe social status and since the criteria of status are 
very numerous and often imprecise, each social class is an extremely general average “‘ideal”’ 
type. Political action is far more specific and far more conducive to clear differentiation; thus, 
the units of political action can and must be expressed with greater specificity than can be 
achieved through the concept of social class. 

® Many political scientists employ the group theories of sociology or of institutional eco- 
nomics with the inevitable inadequate results. Many employ the sociologists’ system of 
hierarchical social status groups, e.g., Arthur N. Holcombe, The New Party Politics (New 
York, 1933). Others define groups in terms of occupational role, e.g., the writings of 
Charles A. Beard, especially An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United 
States (New York, 1913), Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy (New York, 1915), 
The Rise of American Civilization (New York, 1927); Pendleton Herring, The Politics of 
Democracy (New York, 1940), chap. xii; the copious writings of Marxists. In all such 
cases, these categories focus upon a criterion of identity that may have little relation to the 
political action of the concrete persons involved, and these categories usually combine many 
persons who differ radically from each other over the precise course of political action and 
over the alternatives of action or inaction. Since these writers assume that these categories are 
valid for all analytical purposes in the social sciences, they also err by assuming a far higher 
correlation among political action, wealth, occupational role, social status, etc. than the facts 
often warrant. 

7 Of course, there would be detailed differences among specialized religious, economic, or 
political roles, and there would be frictions in day-to-day affairs; but the society would re- 
main solidary in its over-all ends. 
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would be classed together according to one criterion would fall into differ- 
ent classifications according to other criteria. 

Since political action is always a means to the attainment of certain ends 
sought by members of the society—regardless of whether the society is rigid 
or fluid—the membership and objectives of political-action groups are al- 
ways functionally related to the membership and objectives of the various so- 
cial, economic, religious, and other groups. The particular experiences and 
ends that identify certain persons as members of one social, economic, re- 
ligious, or other group predispose them to undertake common political ac- 
tion of a certain type. Whether or not they do perform such common politi- 
cal action (and thereby become a political-action group) depends upon their 
sense of urgency about the need to realize their ends in the instant concrete 
situation, the relative strength of contrary predispositions (i.e., cross influ- 
ences ), and their subjective decisions. 


A Suggested Group Theory for Political Science 


The units of political action are: (1) pressure groups, (2) political par- 
ties, (3) political classes, (4) mations (or comparable groups), (5) mili- 
tary bands, (6) individual persons. 

A political-pressure group is derived directly from an interest group, but 
the two are never identical. The interest* group is a heuristic category con- 
sisting of all members of a society who perform some common activity 
and/or who share the same interest in the achievement of some common end 
(whether religious, economic, or cultural). As the society becomes more 
complex, the individual tends to belong to an increasing number of interest 
groups; as the society becomes more mobile, he tends increasingly to change 
his various interest-group identities from time to time. When some members 
of an interest-group decide that their interests can and ought to be protected 
and promoted by means of favorable public policies, they may join together 
in a formally or informally organized pressure group. The pressure group's 
leaders then make direct contact by various means with government officials 
in order to convince them to adopt the desired policies. Usually the pressure 
group concerns itself with only a few immediate policy problems at any one 
time. A pressure group usually specializes in one type of interest, such as 
economic, religious, or cultural. In order to magnify their influence, the 
pressure-group spokesmen often claim that all the members of the interest 
group actively support them, but this is almost never true, since many inter- 
est-group members are subject to powerful cross influences or are apathetic.” 


8 For convenience, I use the word “interest” here to denote that in which any person is 
“interested.” Therefore, for the moment, we may call any religious sect an “interest group’ 
in the sense that all its members are interested in the same things from a religious standpuint. 

® For some discussions of typical exaggerated claims by pressure-group spokesmen, see 
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Each interest group may spawn many, some, or no pressure groups. Since 
the individual belongs to many interest groups, he may be an active supporter 
of some (or even many) pressure groups. Possession of wealth and of other 
forms of economic power is a valuable means by which a pressure group can 
influence public officials and can obstruct the political action of rival pressure 
groups. Political scientists have accumulated much valuable material about 
pressure groups,*° and this will be useful in future analysis of the precise re- 
lationships between social classes, interest groups, and organized associa- 
tions on the one hand and political-pressure groups on the other."' This 
material will also be useful in the future study of the behavior of pressure 
groups. 

A political party is a formally or informally organized association of men 
that aims to raise some of its leaders into government office and that usually 
aims to secure certain ends on behalf of its enrolled members and other 
supporters. Leaders of some parties are firmly dedicated to attaining certain 
policy-ends; leaders of others are more opportunistic. Some parties originate 
and endure as the instruments of particular interest-groups or of political 
classes; others may opportunistically gain and lose the support of various 
interest-groups; still others may depend upon the support of persons gen- 
erally throughout society rather than employ explicit interest-group appeals. 
Some parties may have many formally enrolled and active members, and 
others may have few, but all must rely upon support from some or many non- 
members to ensure their success. Political parties are usually more durable 
than pressure groups and less durable than nations. While formally or in- 
formally organized pressure groups probably have existed in all states (ex- 
cept, of course, those where government officials eliminate all nonconformity 
by violence), political parties seem to have existed only where some kind of 
elective institutions have existed.’* The various relationships between inter- 


E. E. Schattschneider, Politics, Pressures and the Tariff (New York, 1935), chap. v and 286- 
88; Alfred S. Cleveland, “NAM: Spokesman for Industry?” Harvard Business Review, 
XXVI (May, 1948), 360-66 passim. 

10E.g., V. O. Key, Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups (2d ed., New York, 1948), 
Part One and sources cited therein; Carl J. Friedrich, Cowstitutional Government and Democ- 
racy (4th ed., Boston, 1950), chap. xxii and sources cited; David Truman, The Governmental 
Process (New York, 1951) and sources cited; Harold D. Lasswell, Ralph D. Casey, and 
Bruce Lannes Smith, Propaganda and Promotional Activities—An Annotated Bibliography 
(Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 1934), 102-60. These writers may be 
chided for occasionally failing to make sufficiently clear the distinctions and relationships 
between interest groups (which are heuristic classifications) and pressure groups (which 
are political actors). Much further theoretical and empirical work still must be done con- 
cerning the activities of formally and informally organized pressure groups in the Orient 
and in past history. 

11 Sometimes an economic, religious, or other type of association may act in politics as 
a pressure group. But the two functions are conceptually distinct, and the two patterns of 
action differ empirically. 

12 Political scientists usually assume that political parties are modern innovations. This 
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est groups and political parties are far more complex and diverse than those 
between interest groups and political-pressure groups. Thus, much theoreti- 
cal and empirical work still must be done to clarify these particular points, 
despite the already voluminous literature on political parties.** 

A political class is a large number of persons who act alike in politics 
over a long period of time. It differs essentially from a social class in that a 
social class is a heuristic category designed to identify persons occupying a 
common relative status in a society, whereas a political class is a concrete 
action-group. Ideally, a group such as a political class cannot exist in a highly 
mobile and complex society, because in such a society the members of any one 
interest-group do not share common membership in other interest-groups but 
are instead subject to many cross influences interfering with any solidarity in 
interests and in political action. In addition, a political class ideally cannot 
exist in such a society because, in the latter, enduring grievances shared by a. 
large number of people and leading to common political action cannot de- 
velop. In such a society, such grievances would disappear through spon- 
taneous social adjustments of some sort—through some response by the 
government for removing the cause of grievance, or through transfer of the 
aggrieved person from one interest-group or association to another. 

Thus a political class arises when a large number of people encounter so- 
cial immobility or when they experience downward social mobility over such 
a long period of time that they sense a permanent rigidity or decline in status. 
They develop a common feeling of chronic grievance, and they develop 
solidarity and unanimity over the ends to be attained and over the course of 
political action to be used. These feelings develop only after the members 
of the political class, in their roles as members of interest groups, sense that 
their particular grievances will not be pragmatically adjusted through cur- 
rent government policy. Thus, most political classes tend to be revolution- 
ary forces seeking to revise more or less the political and other institutions 
and moral purposes of the society and state.'* Where conflict of such a sort 
exists, often conservative political classes develop, consisting of persons who 
fear destruction of their own interests if the status quo is vastly changed in 
the state and society. Hence, the social immobilities that spawn revolutionary 
political classes also produce conservative political classes. 


is not true. See, for example, Lily Ross Taylor, Party Politics in the Age of Caesar (Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1949). 

13 For some sources, see the many citations in Key, Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups, 
Part Two; Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Democracy, chaps. xx, xxi. 

14 For discussions of some of the political unrest that may develop when immobilities pre- 
vent important groups from attaining desired ends, see George S. Pettee, The Process of 
Revolution (New York, 1938), 7-9, 11-12, 33-51, 59-61, 85, 119-20, 161-62; Pitirim A. 
Sorokin, The Sociology of Revolution (Philadelphia, 1925), 367-86; Erich Hoffer, The True 
Believer (New York, 1951), chaps. ii, iv—vii, ix. 
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As I have said before, if a society is highly mobile and complex, individual 
persons have too many cross influences and have too great expectations of 
pragmatic want-satisfactions to engage in solidary en masse political action 
over a long period of time. Thus, for such political solidarity to exist, the 
members of the political class would have to be similar in those essential in- 
terests that generally tend to motivate and to divide men in their political ac- 
tion, i.e., economic interests; sense of social status; religious faith; possession 
of certain legal rights, duties, and privileges. In immobile societies, such 
tendencies do exist for large numbers of persons to share these characteristics 
and interests. The characteristics that lead to identification in a political class 
tend to be transmitted through a few or many generations. Hence there is a 
tendency toward hereditary membership in such a political class, though the 
lines of descent and the characteristics are never so precisely followed in 
successive generations that the political class becomes a caste.’® Every political 
class is limited to the confines of a particular state. In its daily political ac- 
tivities, the political class may be represented by any or all of the following 
as agents and spokesmen: political parties, political-pressure groups, military 
bands, and individual leaders. 

The essential bond that produces solidarity in a political class is the myth, 
Similar economic interests, religious convictions, social status, etc., merely 
predispose the members of the class to common action; either individually or 
collectively, these factors are never sufficient to produce solidarity in political 
action. Myths are the factors that synthesize the various moral purposes of 
the different members, that produce common and solidary political action 
and that stimulate the degree of emotional fervor essential for effective 
revolutionary or counterrevolutionary participation in class struggle."* 

Economics, religion, and so on are essential proximate causes predisposing 
men to merge into a political class, as I have indicated throughout the fore- 
going analysis. Neither economics, religion, nor any other single factor alone 
is the exclusive cause—a political class is not simply an economic interest- 
group or religious sect. Men do not ever wage class conflicts for economic 
or ideological causes alone, nor do they ever challenge or defend the funda- 
mental institutional and moral constitution of the society and of the state for 
economic or ideological causes alone, Although future empirical research may 
indicate that economics, religion, or comparable factors each may be a cause 


15 A caste is not a political-action group. Instead, it is a hereditary, sharply demarcated, 
and formally institutionalized social class. 

16 For some valuable comments on the nature and political significance of myths, see 
Pettee, The Process of Revolution, 17-23, 41-48, 97, 163-64; Robert M. Maclver, The Web 
of Government (New York, 1947), 4-7, 39-51, 444-48; William Y. Elliott, Western Politi- 
cal Heritage (New York, 1949), 7-11, 87-89; Hoffer, The True Believer; Thurman W. 
Arnold, The Symbols of Government (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1935), passim, 
especially chaps. v, x. 
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of men’s predispositions to believe class myths, and although such research 
may reveal that economics, religion, or other factors each may be a cause of 
some of the specific ideas and values embodied in the myths, the myth itself 
is not simply an economic or ideological product. In particular, neither eco- 
nomic nor ideological causes cited discretely can explain either the dis- 
tinctive spiritual element that characterizes all myths or the peculiar fervor 
with which the disciples of myths believe in them.*” 

Like the concept of “‘class,’’ the concept of ‘‘nation’’ may be used in two 
ways—either to denote a heuristic classification, or to denote a particular type 
of concrete political-action group. Some writers use the word ‘‘nation”’ in the 
former sense, to describe a number of persons who share certain common 
characteristics and attitudes.** This usage may be valid for some limited pur- 
poses, but it is far more fruitful to go beyond this point and examine those 
groups which actually engage in collective and solidary political action and 
which can fruitfully be called ‘‘nations.”’ 

A nation is a large body of geographically contiguous people who share 
roughly certain characteristics, who are united by a network of various 
formal and informal political and nonpolitical organizations, and who are 
united and solidary in political action.® Certain commonly shared character- 


17 Much further theoretical and empirical work is needed to refine, elaborate, document, 
and perhaps revise this concept of political class. To the best of my knowledge, it is original 
as here presented—or as “‘‘original” as any systematic theoretical argument can be. A few 
other writers distinguish between “political classes’ and other types of classes and groups, 
but I disagree with some on fundamental points and feel that others fail to elaborate their 
concepts fully. Some writers use the concept of “‘political class’’ merely to differentiate be- 
tween those groups that do or do not rule the state, an approach that is very uninformative 
and not easily applicable to the facts, e.g., see the writers (Pareto, Mosca ef al.) discussed in 
Egon E. Bergel, “The Class Phenomenon—A Thesis in Sociology” (unpublished doctor's 
dissertation in the Archives of the Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1941), Sec. 20. Oliver C. Cox comes closer to a workable theory when he depicts the political 
class as a revolutionary-action group. See his Caste, Class, & Race (Garden City, New York, 
1948), chaps. x, xi; “Estates, Social Classes, and Political Classes,” American Sociological 
Review, X (August, 1945), 467-68. But Cox errs in saying that members of many different 
social, economic, and other groups can constitute such a solidary political-action group; he 
also errs in saying that the political class originates and acts solely from pecuniary motives. 
For some very valuable insights which can be used in elaborating a theory of political class, 
see Rudolf Heberle, Social Movements (New York, 1951); Hoffer, The True Believer. 

18 E.g., Max H. Boehm, “Nationalism,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, XI, 231- 
39 passim; Royal Institute of International Affairs, Nationalism (London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1939), xvii, xx. 

19 Political scientists and historians invariably confine the concepts of “nation,” “‘na- 
tionalism,’’ and “‘nation-state’’ to phenomena in the modern Occident. But nations, as I have 
defined them, have existed in other times and places, e.g., Athens during the mid-fifth 
century B.C.; Sparta around 400 B.C.; the Mongols during the early thirteenth and late four- 
teenth centuries; perhaps the Arabs during the late seventh and eighth centuries; perhaps 
some parts of China during certain periods of the Chou and Ch'in Dynasties (i.e., 1100- 
206 B.C.). 
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istics®® such as language, culture, and antagonism toward common enemies 
may predispose persons to form themselves into a nation, but these factors 
are not alone sufficient. United allegiance, national consciousness, and soli- 
dary political action result from common faith in inspiring myths. Nations 
act vis-a-vis outsiders.** 

Political classes and nations share some essential characteristics. Small 
political-action groups, such as pressure groups and political parties, can be 
held together by simple nexus, such as commonly shared elementary moral 
convictions, common economic motives, or common psychological impulses. 
But large and durable political-action groups such as political classes and 
nations can be solidary and enduring only by a plurality of simple nexus plus 
common myths. The variety of simple nexus cannot alone unite and perpetu- 
ate such large and vitalistic action groups, but they are essential to furnish 
predispositions. Myths transcend simple moral convictions and elementary 
interpersonal psychological rapport, and they inspire solidarity in political 
action.** 

Neither political classes nor nations can properly be said to exist if large 
numbers of members are so internally divided among each other that many 
actively resist or remain apathetic toward the political action that character- 
izes the group as a whole. Thus a nation cannot exist as a political-action 
group if it is divided into political classes and pressure groups that clash 
with each other over the means and ends pursued by the government in deal- 
ings with foreigners.** Neither political classes nor nations are united or 
motivated exclusively by economic causes; thus, much of what I have said 
earlier about the relationship between economics, religion, and similar fac- 


20 For analyses of these characteristics and their role in predisposing persons to become 
nationalistic, see Carlton J. H. Hayes, Essays on Nationalism (New York, 1933), 13-20; 
Walter Sulzbach, National Consciousness (Washington, American Council on Public Af- 
fairs, 1943), 131-40. 

21 This is true of all political-action groups. When the leaders or members take action 
against any members of a group for any reason, obviously the group as a whole is not acting. 
The former persons may claim that they are acting to realize certain group purposes, but this 
is another matter. When officials of a nation act vis-a-vis other members, they often pretend 
to be merely faithful instruments of the “will” of the group. Whether or not such claims 
are valid from some standpoint, it is the leaders, not the nation, who act. 

22 For an eloquent statement of the decisive role of myths in establishing nations as 
political-action groups, see Ernest Renan, “Qu’est ce qu'une nation?” Oeuvres Completes 
(Paris, Calmann-Levy, n.d.), I, 903-05. I differ from Renan by emphasizing that other 
factors are indispensable in predisposing persons to membership in a nation. 

23 Writers indiscriminately apply the concept “nation” to modern states, even when so 
many of the latter's citizens are apathetic or bitterly divided over foreign policy that the 
government clearly is controlled and used by special-action groups (i.¢., by particular politi- 
cal classes, pressure groups, parties, military bands, or individuals) for the benefit and in ac- 
cordance with the will of only a fraction of the citizens. Under such circumstances, the con- 
cept of nation is being used as a very general objective category, rather than as a description 
of an actual! political-action group. 
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tors and classes applies to nations as well. One essential difference is that eco- 
nomics probably is much less important in predisposing men to member- 
ship in a nation than in predisposing them to membership in a political class, 
for members of a nation are less homogeneous in economic motives, occupa- 
tional roles, etc. than are members of a political class. But, of course, in 
neither case can the members be fundamentally antagonistic among them- 
selves over economic interests if such antagonism would result in disrupting 
the essential unity either of the nation or of the political class. 

Much has been written already about nations and nationalism as they have 
existed in recent centuries.** After the wheat has been gleaned from the con- 
siderable amount of chaff that has accumulated on this subject, it can furnish 
the initial basis for further theoretical and empirical analysis of the causes of 
political nationhood and the causes of national policies. Such work, however, 
must be based on adequate distinctions between the two concepts of ‘‘nation”’ 
as a sociological classification and as a political-action group, and the scope 
must be extended to include premodern nationalist phenomena. 

A military band is a formally organized and usually tightly disciplined 
body of men who seek to secure or merely to influence the use of political 
power for certain ends. Usually bands seek to attain their own ends, but not 
always. Usually these ends are to secure wealth and the enjoyment of pow- 
er, but not always. The band may be large or small. Military bands have been 
very important political factors throughout the history of the entire world, 
but they have become relatively rare in the modern Occident because of the 
development of absolute monarchies, parliamentary democracies, and totali- 
tarian dictatorships, all of which desperately seek to eliminate such sub- 
versive forces. Even in the contemporary world, however, military bands 
often are critically important: military bands captured control of Germany, 
Italy, and Spain during the 1920's and 1930's, thereby shaping subsequent 
world history; Communist parties throughout the world resemble such mili- 
tary bands in important respects;** military bands have flourished in China 
for centuries, and some still exist, despite attempts by the Communist govern- 
ment to destroy them. Political scientists have not considered military bands 
a “‘respectable’’ subject for study, and therefore no systematic analyses exist. 
Consequently, theoretical and empirical study of the relationships between 
economic, ideological, and other causes on the one hand and military bands 
on the other is a completely unexplored field. 

The concrete individual is an important unit of political action when he 
acts independently of membership in any particular political group. As such, 


24 For a partial list of this already mountainous literature, see Koppel S. Pinson, A Bibii- 
ographical Introduction to Nationalism (New York, Columbia University Press, 1935). 

25 But in one fundamental respect they differ—Communist parties are centrally directed, 
but military bands usually are autonomous. 
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the individual may be a public official, a leader,** a voter,®" or he may act in 
some other distinctively independent way.** Much literature exists on the be- 
havior of public officials, leaders, and voters, particularly in contemporary 
American and European politics. To develop valid generalizations about the 
causes and character of such individualistic political action, much of the 
literature must be refined, particularly the still methodologically deficient 
material on voting behavior. All of it must be expanded to include Oriental 
and premodern political phenomena, and some intensive new thinking must 
be done on some problems, particularly on the nature of leadership.*® 

Some institutional arrangements of the state are more conducive to the 
proliferation of certain types of political-action groups than are other gov- 
ernmental setups.*® Some economic institutions are more closely associated 
with the widespread existence of certain types of political-action groups 
than are other economic structures.*t Whether or not close correlations exist 
between particular political-action groups on the one hand and particular 
economic, social, and political institutions on the other must be determined 
after full empirical study. Perhaps an investigator then would find close 
correlations among the prevalence of particular types of pressure groups, par- 
ticular economic and social institutions, and particular political institutions.** 


26 The occupant of a public office or of a leadership position is a distinct unit of political 
action when he exercises judgment or performs aay other act of choice and creativity distinct 
from routine performance of his roles in the institution or in the group. In the latter situa- 
tions, he himself is not a distinct action unit but is merely the agent of the group or institu- 
tion. 

27 A voter is a distinct unit of political action when he decides and acts (or refrains 
from acting) independently of any necessary allegiance to a political-action group. 

28 E.g., independent propagandists, assassins, etc. 

29 Much has been written on leadership in recent decades, and the groundwork for 
sophisticated theoretical analysis has been prepared. For a summary of trends in recent 
literature and valuable suggestions for future work, see Lester G. Seligman, ‘The Study of 
Political Leadership," American Political Science Review, XLIV (December, 1950), 904—15. 

30 For example, the structure of the contemporary American state furnishes ideal condi- 
tions for the success of pressure groups. See James M. Burns, Congress on Trial (New York, 


(New York, 1934), especially chaps. ii, ix. 

31 For example, European feudalism spawned political classes to a far greater extent 
than have free-market economic institutions. 

32 For example, contemporary America possesses successful parliamentary institutions, a 
free-market economy, a mobile society, and a variety of active pressure groups. Perhaps the 
degree of success of any one is correlated with the degree of success of the others. 








The Townsend Movement 
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Tas GREAT DEPRESSION of 1929 spawned a plethora of protest groups 
that form an interesting chapter in American history. Not only were labor, 
business, and agriculture represented, but organizations that did not specifi- 
cally represent any of these functional areas. In the last class were Huey 
Long's Share-Our- Wealth movement, Father Coughlin’s National Union for 
Social Justice, and Dr. Townsend’s Old-Age Revolving Pensions organiza- 
tion. All of the latter played a very definite role in shaping the political 
thought of the New Deal. Long’s group represented the poor farmer of the 
cutover areas of the South; Coughlin’s organization was a strange mixture 
of fascism, anti-Semitism, and Catholicism; and Townsend's followers were 
drawn from the aged. Each overlapped somewhat in its appeal, but all had to 
an extent an attraction and following that were distinct from the others. 

Organized in 1933, the Townsend movement commands special attention 
because it was the first American protest-organization based almost entirely 
on an appeal to the aged.* It is worthy of attention also because, of all the 
protest-groups, it was perhaps best organized, planned, and executed. More- 
over, it had some success in getting a program adopted, even if not the one it 
wanted, which undoubtedly will be of lasting benefit to Americans.* That it 
was not as successful as the members may have hoped in no way detracts 
from its importance as a specimen of the protest of the 1930's. 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend launched the movement in the autumn of 1933,° 
after seeing two old ladies searching in a garbage can for food.* Townsend 
was a public health official in the city of Long Beach, California, but had re- 
cently lost his job. Long Beach was ideal for a movement of this sort because 
not only did California have proportionately more old people than any other 
state in the Union® but Long Beach had an even higher proportion than the 
rest of California. Townsend was a simple man, of simple beliefs, so ob- 


1 Each issue of the Townsend National W eekly carried the banner line: “Age for Leisure 
—Youth for Work,” but the appeal to youth was never very successful. 

2 Thomas L. Stokes, Chip Off My Shoulder (Princeton, 1940), 419. 

8 Nicholas Roosevelt, The Townsend Plan; Taxing for Sixty (New York, 1936), 2-3. 

* Henry B. Parkes, Recent America (New York, 1941), 491. 

5 Howard W. Odum, American Social Problems (New York, 1939), 197. 
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sessed with what he considered a wrong that he soon formulated a pension 
plan. It has been outlined by Vaso Trivanovitch as follows:* 


The Townsend Plan proposed to pay pensions sufficient to provide a total income 
of $200 per month to all citizens of the United States who are at least sixty years 
of age and who (1) are not habitual criminals; (2) “solemnly promise” to spend 
the entire amount of the pension during the month in which it is received; and (3) 
retire and abstain from all productive and gainful occupation of labor. The cost is 
to be met by (1) a tax of 2% on all gross business transactions; (2) a tax equal 
to one-tenth of the tax levied upon all income under the provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1934 or any amendment to that act; (3) a tax of 2% on transfers of prop- 
erty by inheritance or testamentary disposition; and (4) a tax of 2% on the fair 
gross value of every gift in excess of the fair value of $500. 


What Townsend lacked, having formulated his program, was a promoter. 
Circumstances again came to his aid, for in Long Beach there was a “‘live- 
wire’ real estate dealer, Robert E. Clements. Townsend had previously 
worked for Clements as a part-time salesman. When Townsend took his 
completed plan to Clements, the real estate dealer was at first unconvinced, 
but he went to the library, read in economics, and came away convinced that 
the scheme would work." Together he and Townsend set up an office in Long 
Beach to begin operations. Their first act was to print a petition asking 
Congress to pass the program as outlined. The number of Long Beach citi- 
zens who appended their names to this petition surprised Dr. Townsend but 
overwhelmed Clements, who up to this time had seemed dubious of the ap- 
peal it would have.* Recognizing the evidence of a ground swell of protest 
when he saw one, Clements realized the prospects of fame and fortune and 
joined in. 

Offices were moved to Los Angeles, and in January, 1934, the Old-Age 
Revolving Pensions, Ltd. was established with Clements, Dr. Townsend, and 
the latter's brother as incorporators.* Under California law the movement 
was incorporated as a nonprofit organization, which provided that the in- 
corporators own the corporation."° From Los Angeles the organization 
spread first over the West Coast, then to the Rocky Mountain states, and ul- 
timately to the East. Except for sparse support here and there, it never did get 
much help from the South.*? As circumstances had been propitious for the 
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promoters of Townsendiana in the beginning, just so were they fortuitous in 
the fall of 1934. Upton Sinclair was creating a furor in California with his 
EPIC (‘End Poverty in California’) movement and the Republicans needed 
a popular issue to help win the governorship. Governor Merriam, the Re- 
publican incumbent, gave a shaky endorsement of the Townsend Plan, which 
ensured his re-election.** It drew the Townsendites away from Sinclair, who, 
though he wanted to help the aged, was politically foolish enough to say the 
Plan was impractical. But if Merriam’s cause was fostered, so was that of 
Townsend. By December, 1934, the movement had grown large enough to 
establish an office in Washington.** From this time on, the major effort was 
directed towards influencing Congress to provide the Plan by legislation. 

“Operation Washington,” launched in 1935, did not turn out so success- 
fully as Townsend had hoped. The money kept coming into headquarters, 
but Congress was not as amenable to pressures as the Doctor had anticipated. 
Appeals had to be made to the old people for greater sacrifice. Millions of 
signatures on petitions was sufficient to cause Congress to take notice but not 
adequate to force the issue.** Congressman John McGroarty of California 
introduced H.R. 3977, providing for the main features of the program, on 
January 16, 1935,** but this bill was rejected by the House. Messages arrived 
from Arizona’® and Colorado,** demanding that Congress pass the McGroar- 
ty bill. The New Dealers were perturbed, for they had hoped that their social 
security program would mollify the demands. 

Finally, a plan of action was formulated by the New Dealers to take the 
luster off the Townsendites. The House Committee on Ways and Means and 
the Senate Finance Committee held hearings in the spring of 1935 on old-age 
pension plans. Townsend was compelled to appear at their meetings, where 
he displayed an ignorance of the Plan that startled many.’* One authority 
suggests that ‘‘the future will eventually disclose that the most disastrous and 
telling blow dealt the Townsend Plan was by Dr. Townsend himself in his 
statements before the Senate and House Committees holding hearings on the 
security bill.’”"** The reason for this statement was that Dr. Townsend simply 
could not explain the effect of his transactions tax.?° Furthermore, a Dr. R. 
R. Doane, who was called in to explain the tax and to prove its validity, failed 
to do so. Instead, he estimated that the tax would bring in only nine billion 
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dollars, which was, according to the Townsend people themselves, fifteen 
billions less than the amount needed to finance the program.*' To compound 
the misery of the Doctor, several days after testifying before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, he appeared before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, where he only added to the confusion. Townsend on this occasion made 
matters worse by saying that the planned tax was a transaction tax and not a 
sales tax.** Senator Alben Barkley could not see the difference between the 
two taxes, but what was more important, neither could Dr. Townsend.** The 
first round had been won by the New Deal followers, but the Townsendites 
were not through with their fight. 

On April 1, 1935, Congressman McGroarty introduced a substitute for 
H.R. 3977—H.R. 7154—which made certain basic revisions from the ear- 
lier bill.** The most important of these changes was in the amount of an- 
nuity: the old figure of $200 a month was reduced to not more than $200, 
which meant that it could be much less, Something had been changed, but 
the Townsend National Weekly, founded in January, 1935, quickly assured 
the followers that nothing was wrong.*® The group organ maintained that 
the new bill was exactly like the old. Congressmen favorable to the revised 
McGroarty bill attempted to get it appended to the President's social security 
program but were unsuccessful. Their most vociferous opposition came from 
Congressman Frank Buck of California, who despite thousands of letters ap- 
pealing to him to vote for the Plan, ridiculed it, criticized the leaders, and de- 
rided the Townsend leaders’ claims of thirty million supporters.** The at- 
tempt to amend the Roosevelt social security plan at that time was unsuccess- 
ful; so the remainder of the session was one of constant pressure on Congress 
by the Townsendites. 

Difficulties broke out within the movement shortly after the Congressional 
hearings. Frank Peterson, former national director of publicity for the Town- 
send Plan, made the claim that Townsend and Clements had turned the 
movement into a ‘‘pocket-lining’’ scheme.** The Townsend National Weekly 
for June 3, 1935, accused Peterson of libelous charges and of betrayal** but 
did not follow through with the threatened suit. Peterson continued his at- 
tacks and on July 27, 1935, met in Minneapolis with other malcontents who 
had withdrawn from the movement to form the National Annuity League.” 
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Other groups broke with the parent organization at the same time. Certain 
leaders from Colorado, having been in Washington to visit national head- 
quarters, went home to declare the movement a racket.*® All of this was 
countered by the Weekly, which kept most of the faithful in line, but was 
not successful in allaying all the adverse criticism among other groups. 

To bolster sagging morale and to prove the “‘democracy”’ of the organiza- 
tion, the national headquarters held the first convention in Chicago on Oc- 
tober 24, 1935.*' Delegates from all over the United States came to sing, to 
listen, and to worship at the altar of the leader who seemed to them the 
American counterpart of Jesus Christ.** Seven thousand delegates, mostly 
from rural areas, descended on the Stevens Hotel, hitchhiking, riding in 
trains, under trains, and, in the case of Dr. Townsend himself, by air. The 
convention was conducted with all the dispatch of a party convention, led by 
professionals but attended by amateurs. The people heard what they wanted 
to hear, and, with Frank Arbuckle of Oregon as chairman of the convention, 
the national headquarters got what it wanted.** The one dissenting voice 
that was heard was soon quieted.** Plank after plank of the platform was ac- 
cepted by almost unanimous vote of the delegates. A financial report 
“proved’’ that the Plan was not a money-making scheme of the leaders, as 
some had charged.** Everyone went away joyful for having had the oppor- 
tunity to see the Doctor and Clements. 

The eventful year of 1935 closed with Townsend making efforts to cap- 
ture two distinguished United States senators for his movement, William 
Borah of Idaho and George W. Norris of Nebraska. Both men were in favor 
of old-age pensions, but Norris quickly rejected the movement as impracti- 
cal.** Borah, on the other hand, was more favorable at first and indicated as 
much, Finally, however, in January, 1936, the Idaho senator made a speech 
at Brooklyn in which he absolutely and finally rejected the Plan; he had made 
up his mind that it would not work.*’ Though spurned by Borah, Townsend 
never ceased to admire him and in the summer of 1936 said that he con- 
sidered the Idaho senator the best man for the Presidency.** One other event 
of 1935 requires mention. Just prior to the 1936 session of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress, Vernon Main, a Republican from Battle Creek, Michigan, 
was elected to Congress. His election came, admittedy, because of the sup- 
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port of the Townsend movement in Michigan. This was a sign that the Plan 
had its supporters in the Midwest. It was little wonder that the Townsend 
National W eekly carried the banner headline: ““As Main Goes So Goes the 
Nation.’’** The optimism in this instance seems to have been somewhat 
miscalculated. 

Congressmen were worried and angered over the election of Main. Also, 
the flush of confidence following his election caused the Townsend leader- 
ship to make extravagant claims about the strength of their organization. 
Congress struck back again just as it had done in 1935. On February 19, 
1936, the House of Representatives voted to investigate the movement, with 
Congressman Bell of Missouri as chairman of the special investigating com- 
mittee.*° Between this date and March 13,** when fifty thousand dollars was 
requested for committee expenses, Congressman Bell hammered away in the 
Congressional Record at the excessive claims of the organization.** 

Clements, who was subsequently accused of enriching himself from Plan 
funds, attempted to take away much of the value of the investigation by re- 
signing from the organization, but the inquiry proceeded as ordered.** Al- 
though impartial observers may say that the investigation at times took on the 
aspect of a “witch hunt,” there was no denying the devastating results, at 
least in the minds of the congressmen. The testimony of Clements was very 
damaging, for he responded in answer to the questions of Counsel James R. 
Sullivan with a sordid tale of a “get-rich-quick” scheme that nauseated all 
but the most fervent Townsend supporters. It was a tale of a few men getting 
rich at the expense of the aged;** of two men, Townsend and Clements, 
owning the Townsend National Weekly, which they used to increase their 
income while failing to let the members of the organization know that the 
paper was privately owned;** of how the accounts were so poorly kept that no 
one knew the exact state of the finances;** of the luxurious apartment that 
Townsend lived in with Clements and his beautiful wife;*’ and of the tight 
control of the organization by the leaders that allowed for no semblance of 
democratic control.** Altogether it made a not too pleasant story of how old 
people had responded to a modern savior only to have him or his cohorts 
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take advantage of them. Many protested that Dr. Townend was not person- 
ally responsible, but he was at least a silent partner in the wrongdoings. 

The hearings certainly had not destroyed all the vitality of the Townsend 
movement. A second and smaller convention was held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in July, 1936.** By this time Clements had taken a position of lesser im- 
portance, and Gerald L. K. Smith, erstwhile aide of Huey P. Long, had be- 
come the right-hand man of the leader. Prior to the convention, Townsend 
threatened to create a third party if “the same coldness to the Plan is dis- 
played by the Republicans as has been displayed by the Democrats. . . .”’*° 
When the Republicans also spurned the Plan, Townsend's candidate was 
provided in the person of Representative William Lemke of North Dakota, 
who, together with Father Coughlin, established the Union party. Smith and 
Townsend met with Lemke in June, 1936, to find out whether he was the 
candidate for them to support.** Apparently Lemke was, for on June 17, 
1936, the two men “agreed . . . to hit the sawdust trail for William 
Lemke. ...'™ 

The second convention was composed of fewer delegates but was probably 
more impressive than the first.** Not only were Townsend and Clements 
present but also Gerald L. K. Smith, Father Coughlin, Lemke, and Norman 
Thomas, All were in perfect harmony except for Socialist Thomas, who re- 
minded his listeners that Father Coughlin had called the Townsend Plan 
“economic insanity.’’** Lemke made a bid for the support of the organization 
with all its membership but was successful in getting only the personal en- 
dorsement of Townsend and Smith.** For the remainder of the meeting, the 
speakers were busily occupied with harangues against Roosevelt and the New 
Deal. There were threats that the political alliance of Coughlin with Lemke 
and Townsend would cause Roosevelt to lose the election in 1936. 

Only in California, where the Townsendites made some inroads on the 
Democratic party, was the threat even partially successful.* Elsewhere the 
Union party was completely unsuccessful in the national election and only 
slightly successful in local elections. Roosevelt was elected by a larger popu- 
lar vote than in 1932 and his electoral vote was overwhelming, lacking only 
Maine and Vermont. The defeat did not destroy the movement completely, 
but, coupled with the Social Security Act of 1935, it put the Townsendites on 
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the defensive. From that time on, Townsendism became hardly more than 
a subject for academic discussion. In its biggest test at the ballot box, the 
group had failed. It had not, however, been entirely unsuccessful in its at- 
tempt at pressure. 

Why did a group that claimed from fifteen to twenty-five million sup- 
porters fail so miserably to show its strength at the polls? One explanation is 
that the people of the movement were conditioned to the two-party system. 
They could not turn away from the idea of being Democrats and Republi- 
cans, no matter what the appeal of the other group. Very possibly the Con- 
gressional investigation had some effect in deterring people from support of 
the Plan. Another explanation is that the claims of the movement were to a 
great extent exaggerated. Millions of people may have signed the petitions, 
but this type of strength is nebulous. American people, as least formerly, 
signed petitions asking for all sorts of things for which they were not will- 
ing to fight. Also the danger of electing Landon was immediate enough 
that many Democrats who might otherwise have deserted the party were 
afraid to do so on this occasion. These four explanations must be coupled 
with an analysis of the group, its organizational structure, appeal, finances, 
leadership, and effect on other groups to make the story complete. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the movment was its appeal, or 
program. A single idea was central in the thought of the Townsendites— 
$200 a month at age sixty. All other ideas expressed in the Townsend Na- 
tional W eekly or by the leaders were related in some way to this theme. The 
group's official newspaper from time to time commented on communism,"* 
prohibition,®* or some other contemporary problem, but these comments 
were subsidiary to the main ones on the pension plan. Every issue of the 
W eekly was devoted, at a ratio of approximately four-to-one, to stories about 
the program. The remaining one-fifth was perhaps divided approximately 
fifty-fifty between stories of news events and advertisements. The advertis- 
ing was devoted almost completely to cure-alls or balms for the old. In the 
news stories, most of the Roosevelt program, aside from that dealing with so- 
cial security, was not criticized. This illustrates that the movement was not so 
much a protest against New Deal policies as against economic and social 
conditions that had deprived the elderly of security in the twilight of life. 

The central theme was propagated in every way possible—-by radio, by 
public speeches, by newspaper, and by personal contact. Speeches were made 
constantly to the faithful. A regular bureau, largely staffed by clergymen, 
was maintained for this purpose. Radio was not used as extensively by the 
Townsend movement as it was in the National Union for Social Justice ac- 
tivities, but this was probably because Father Coughlin was a far more ef- 
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fective orator than Dr. Townsend. The best method of gaining converts to 
the cause seems to have been through the fellowship provided by the clubs. 
Initial contact was made by an organizer, who carried around the petition 
first and sold the paper second. Once the organizer had interested the old— 
as well as any young who could also be gained—these people were gathered 
into a club with weekly meetings, where a type of camp-meeting atmosphere 
was maintained. All meetings followed the same pattern: first a prayer, then 
singing, followed by a speech from a locally prominent figure, closing songs, 
and a final prayer.** The glories of the program were recounted over and 
over at these meetings. Word had been received from the Doctor that all was 
going well but that more money was needed. Everyone dug deeper into his 
pockets and came up with the most he could spare.*® Warnings were issued to 
be on the alert for traitors to the cause, who might try to sabotage the pro- 
gram. Everyone was advised not to read any but official literature coming 
through official channels. The old people were asked to be patient and not 
to expect the greatest plan since the days of Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation to be passed in a short time. What is most remarkable 
about this group is that the old people could be kept faithfully in line for so 
many years without attaining their goal. 

These clubs were organized into two types, major and minor.** Minor 
clubs were composed of at least fifty members and major clubs of at least one 
hundred members. Some clubs, however, had thousands of members.*? Clubs 
were started by Congressional district organizers, known as “‘live wires.’’®* 
Their task was to stir up enthusiasm for a new group among the old people. 
Once the elderly were ready to form a club, a charter was obtained from the 
state area-manager, and fees of $12.50 for a minor club and $25.00 for a 
major club were sent to the state manager. Funds from state headquarters 
were taken by the regional director for deposit in a central bank, where they 
could be drawn on by national headquarters. In addition to the initial fee, the 
clubs collected a minimum of ten cents per member, which was also sent to 
national headquarters. From the money collected in this manner, the state 
area-manager received 40 per cent of the funds from new clubs and 20 per 
cent of the dues of old clubs. Of these percentages kept by the state area- 
manager, no more than 50 per cent could be kept by the live wires.** Regional 
managers were paid by national headquarters. Dues were not the only 
source of income, for, in addition, there were book sales, button sales, peti- 
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tion sales, leaflet sales, sticker sales, envelope sales, ticket sales, question-and- 
answer sales, area-manager sales, ad infinitum. In one three-month period 
(April to June, 1935) more than $129,000 was collected from sales alone.** 
Also, more income was received through the sales of the Townsend National 
Weekly. Newspapers were sold for two cents to the local organizer, who in 
turn sold them to the membership for five cents each. 

In 1935, national headquarters decided that not enough money was com- 
ing in through the regular channels; so the National Legion was formed.* 
This was an organization for the elite within the parent group. The ‘‘elite’’ 
in this case were defined as those willing to pay $1.00 a month directly to 
national headquarters. For this sum, members received a simulated gold 
button that identified them as the advance guard of Townsendism. The mem- 
bers who joined the Townsend National Legion were told that “the Town- 
send National Legion is a Program of Proxy. It personalizes the purse that 
it substitutes for self. . . . Not everyone, however great may be his desire to 
do so, is able to give himself in person to organizing and promotional work 
of the Townsend Plan. Thousands of the world’s best people do not possess 
the high qualifications for leadership in our great cause; yet they can par- 
take in the program by letting their money become proxy for them. . . .’"* 
As two authorities have written, “seldom has any organization resorted to 
the outright buncombe employed . . . to encourage enrollment in the Town- 
send National Legion (of Honor) .’’** 

The leadership was a happy combination of two types of men: one type 
was represented by Dr. Townsend and the ministers of the gospel who pro- 
vided the inspiration for the “old folks’’; the other type was represented by 
Clements and the thousands of practical organizers who kept the organiza- 
tion functioning. Dr. Townsend furnished the ivory-tower direction needed 
in any sort of group appealing to personal prejudices. He was often spoken 
of as the “twentieth-century counterpart of Abraham Lincoln.”’® It is true 
that he was a kindly man, with a long, angular frame, who could inspire 
confidence in the old. He was not pretentious nor was he flashy in his dress; 
he was rather, as some people said, a person with a mission to help those who 
were unfortunate. Clements, on the other hand, was practical—first, last, and 
always. He kept the organization under his control at all times until he and 
Townsend had an argument in 1936. There was no attempt to make the or- 
ganization democratic. Clements worked through a group of men who ob- 
tained large incomes from the movement but who were always at his mercy. 
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67 Ibid. (July 22, 1935), 4. 

68 Neuberger and Loe, Army of Aged, 125. 

6° United States Congress, House, ““Old-Age Pension Organizations," Hearings, 605. 
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They were hired and fired at his will without any pretense of determining 
the wishes of the members of the local clubs. Anyone who questioned the 
policy of national headquarters was forthwith eliminated as an organizer by 
Clements. Here, then, was the combination of a dreamy-eyed reformer with 
a practical, business-type individual to collect from the aged of America 
thousands of dollars each month. It was a very convenient arrangement for all 
except the members, who were cheated out of money that they could ill 
afford to lose. 

The reaction of other groups to the Townsend movement was generally 
hostile. Democrats and Republicans alike were opposed to the movement. On 
the special investigating committee under the chairmanship of Congressman 
Bell, there was an equal number of Democrats and Republicans."® Regular 
party-politicians did not take lightly the threat to their seats offered by the 
Townsendites. Besides, they did not like pressure by a group that threatened 
them with a trip back home unless they saw the error of their ways."* And yet, 
despite the hostility of the two established parties, the Townsend leadership 
was not too much opposed to them. Even when Dr. Townsend endorsed 
William Lemke in 1936, he later gave indications that he favored Alfred M. 
Landon for President. In any case, it seemed that it did not matter to Town- 
send who got elected so long as the pension plan was passed. Norman 
Thomas, speaking for the Socialists, derided the program. He was opposed to 
the Plan because of the nature of the tax that would be collected to pay the 
pensions. Thomas found it hard to believe in a program that would reduce 
the standard of living of over 80 per cent of the American people in order 
to pension only a few."* The Communists, on the other hand, flirted with 
the Plan for some time."* Their motives are usually not easily ascertained; 
hence, it is difficult to tell whether they believed in the Plan or not. Perhaps 
they argued for it to enhance their reputation as champions of the down- 
trodden. The Liberty League, the spokesman for archconservative business 
interests, was perhaps the group most violently opposed to the Plan."* It 
argued against the practicality of the $200 a month pension and the transac- 
tion tax, saying that they would destroy business and property.”* Father 
Coughlin at first called the Plan ‘‘lunacy’’’* but later changed his mind. There 
is some doubt as to whether he changed his mind because of a belief in the 
efficacy of the pension or because of the need to gain the support of Town- 


70 ‘Townsend Tripped,’’ Newsweek, XIII (June 12, 1939), 18. 
71 Townsend National W eekly (September 30, 1935), 8. 
72 Cantril, The Psychology of Social Movements, 184. 
73 “Investigating Townsend,” New Masses, XVIII (March 3, 1936), 5. 
74 Ray Bert Westerfield, The Townsend Utopia, American Liberty League Document No. 
59 (Washington, 1936), 4-5. 
5 [bid., 12. 
76 Cantril, The Psychology of Social Movements, 184. 
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send for his Union party. Only one of the more famous state-parties of the 
time—the Minnesota Farmer-Labor party—was not openly opposed to the 
Plan. 

Townsendism cannot be written off as a complete failure. It appealed to 
two groups: the aged in search of security and the politicians in search of 
votes."’ It was a characteristic American group, with its roots reaching back 
into the Populist era; its evangelism was in the best American tradition." 
The group did have some success. Possibly the passage of the Social Security 
Act in 1935 was accomplished partially because of the pressure brought to 
bear on Congress by the Townsend group. Paul Douglas is of the opinion 
that “‘while . . . it was impossible to enact the Townsend plan, the widespread 
support which it had obtained probably did weaken the die-hard opposition 
to the security bill.”’® Similar is the comment of Broadus Mitchell, who has 
written: ‘Its chief service was to take the curse off social security legisla- 
tion, . . . since the latter was so much more moderate as to appear safe by 
comparison.’’*° Although the group had very little success in electing con- 
gressmen who favored its panacea, except on the West Coast and in the one 
instance in Michigan, it did accomplish the passage of a state old-age pension 
plan in Colorado.*' If it did nothing else, Townsendism indicated to the 
American people that something had to be done to alleviate the suffering of 
the aged. For this reason the group was an important manifestation of protest 
in American history. 


7 Denis W. Brogan, The Era of Franklin D. Roosevelt (New Haven, 1950), 110-11. 
78 Neuberger and Loe, Army of Aged, 13. 

79 Social Security in the United States, (New York, 1936), 73. 

80 Depression Decade (New York, 1947), 307. 
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Numerical Strength of 
Mexican Unions 


HORACE B. DAVIS 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


How MANY MEXICAN WORKERS belong to unions, and what proportion 
do the organized workers bear to the total number of workers in Mexico? 

This question is important because Mexican unions occupy a very large 
place in the political and economic life of the country. The unions and the 
peasant organizations form the mass base of the ruling political party. In- 
dustrial relations are regulated on the assumption that the workers are organ- 
ized, and in the railroad industry, in public service, and in the leading ex- 
tractive and manufacturing industries most of them are. In fact, considering 
how important the unions are in the national life of the country, the foreign 
student can only marvel at the fact that some of the basic data concerning 
them have not been compiled, or that the figures that have been made avail- 
able have been received by the public so uncritically. 

Recently the Statistical Division of the Department of National Economy 
furnished to an American student a table purporting to show the exact 
membership of all Mexican unions. The purpose of this paper is to examine 
these figures critically, to furnish corrections if they seem called for, and to 
compare the resulting total of organized workers with the number of wage 
and salary workers according to the census of 1950, the results of which have 
just become available. The Statistical Division’s figures are shown in Table 1. 

The original source of these figures is the offices of the central union fed- 
erations and autonomous national unions. Since the union offices have the 
reputation of inflating their memberships when giving out data for publica- 
tion, we approach these data with skepticism. 

The figures given to the Statistical Division are much lower than those 
given to other searchers after information. At the very time that the Statisti- 
cal Division was making its inquiries, the writer had gone to some of the 
same organizations in quest of the same statistics. The president of the CTM, 
the largest union federation, gave its strength as 1,300,000. A few days later 
the treasurer independently put the figure at 1,500,000, reduced imme- 
diately to 1,400,000. The Statistical Division received and transmitted the 
figure of 678,860, which does not include more than 23,000 oil workers; 
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with them, the total would have been over 700,000. But can even this figure, 
one-half of that supplied directly to a foreigner, be accepted? 


TABLE 1 
Membership in Labor Organizations, 1953 








Central federations and autonomous Local unions 
national unions Federations and sections Members 





Confederacién de Trabajadores de México 

(CTM) Rama 2,892 678,860 
Confederacién Revolucionaria de Obreros y 

Campesinos (CROC) io 1,154 436,015 
Confederacién General de Trabajadores 

(CGT) 960 198,174 
Confederacién Regional Obrera Mexicana 

(CROM) ............ ‘ 71,244 
Sindicato de Trabajadores Ferrocarrileros 

de la Repiblica Mexicana (railroad in- 

dustry ) pier 100,224 
Trabajadores Mineros, Metalargicos y 

Similares de la Reptblica Mexicana 

(mining industry) - ae 61,130 
Sindicato de Trabajadores Petroleros de la 

Repablica Mexicana (oil industry) be * oil 23,195 
Confederacién Nacional de Electricistas de 

la Repdblica Mexicana (electricians) _.. 12,356 
Federacién Nacional Obrera del Ramo de 

la Lana (wool industry) xv 8,616 
Federacién Nacional de Trabajadores de Ja 

Industria de Comunicaciones Eléctricas 

(electric communications industry) ; 7,030 
Sindicato de Telefonistas de la Republica 

Mexicana (telephone operators) al 5,565 
Sindicato Nacional de Trabajadores del Se- 

guro Social (social security workers) - wee 65 5,961 
Alianza de Tranviarios de México (street- 

car industry) ? —" 51 4,027 


Total inal eoceeeptnitsitied Un 7,584 1,612,397 





Source: Statistical Division, Department of National Economy, Mexico. 


The local unions and the national industrial and trade unions furnish 
membership figures each year to the Boards of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration. From time to time, certain of these figures find their way into print, 
and when they do, they furnish an invaluable check on information such as 
that furnished to the Statistical Division. Let us look first at the 1953 figures 
for the leading autonomous national unions, figures that the Department of 
Labor has published for the Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration. We find 
that they correspond closely to those of the Statistical Division, which we 
shall therefore accept as valid in our subsequent analysis. 
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The national unions, affiliated and autonomous, occupy a much smaller 
part of the total picture in Mexico than do those in the United States. Thou- 
sands of local unions have no national unions with which they can affiliate, 
and most of them are affiliated directly with the central federations, such as 
the CTM and the CROC. Some report to the state Boards of Conciliation 
and Arbitration and some to the federal boards, in accordance with the legal 
regulations. The number of members in unions under federal jurisdiction 


TABLE 2 
Membership in Selected Autonomous National Unions, 1953 








Membership reported by unions to: 








Statistical 
Division, 
State Boards of Conciliation Department of 

and Arbitration, published by National 

Industry Department of Labor Economy 
Railroad ......... eiagcedncceteey- GET 100,224 
Streetcar (Mexico, DF). satin es dees 4,207 4,027 
Mining . + ae aaa 61,130 
Hydrocarbons | REN SA 23,195 
Telephone .. : 5,711 5,565 





was given by the federal board in 1953 as 510,557, but the total of those 
under state jurisdiction was not reported, But in 1948 the full list of unions 
under both state and federal jurisdiction was published, with the member- 
ship of each local union, and from this list it is possible to calculate the mem- 
bership in 1948 of all the unions reporting to the federal and state boards. 
The figures are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Membership of Registered Unions, 1948 and 1953 








Federal State Membership 
Year jurisdiction jurisdiction Total 








1948 (computed) -...... 431,257 544,402 975,659 
1953 510,557 aaa 








Source: Directorio general de agrupaciones sindicales, 1948; and Memoria de labores, 1953, De- 
partment of Labor and Social Security, Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 


All the important unions register except the Public Workers’ Federation, 
which comes under a separate law. Most of the unimportant unions also reg- 
ister. The reason is that they need to have access to the services of the power- 
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ful Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration. Thus the membership of the un- 
registered unions is probably not large and may be disregarded. There are 
certain shortcomings in the figures. Certain factors tend to inflate the figures: 

a) Inclusion of nonwage earners. Many of the organizations affiliated 
with the union centrals contain peasants, artisans, and members of producers’ 
co-operatives, who are not, properly speaking, wage earners (though they 
may be and probably are proletarians ). No attempt has been made to separate 
the artisans and members of producers’ co-operatives, but an estimate of the 
number of peasants in the union organizations is made below. A few of the 
“unions” listed are employers’ federations. These have been eliminated 
where they were observable, and the remainder are negligible in number and 
size. 

b) Inclusion of nondues-paying members, Very many of the “members” 
of Mexican unions would not be so considered by the more rigorous stand- 
ards of countries that list only their dues-paying members. Thus the Mexican 
figures cannot be made strictly comparable with those of, for example, the 
United States. This is an institutional difference that cannot readily be over- 
come. 

c) Some of the unions are paper organizations. The boards are aware of the 
fact that many of the unions become defunct each year, and they attempt to 
remove from the list those “whose non-existence has been proved.” In this 
way no fewer than 483 nonexistent unions were stricken from the list in 
1948. These are, of course, omitted from our computation. 

Certain factors tend to reduce the figures. These factors can be summed up 
under the one head of incomplete reporting. The responsibility is on the 
Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration to get the unions to report their mem- 
bership. On the whole they do remarkably well. In the city of Tuxtepec, 
Oaxaca, the Board received registrations of 135 unions and reported the 
membership of only 43. But this is the only example I have noticed of whole- 
sale failure to report membership. 

There is no way of estimating the relative importance of the factors tend- 
ing to increase and of those tending to reduce the totals. I do not attempt 
any correction of either, but this omission is not to be taken to imply that I 
necessarily think that they balance each other. 

I do state unhesitatingly that I think that the total membership in regis- 
tered unions as I have calculated it is a more accurate figure of total union 
membership than the total supplied to the Statistical Division (or to anyone 
else) by the central union federations. But to complete my estimate based on 
the registration figures, let us look first at the growth in membership between 
1948 and 1953. 

The growth in the unions under federal jurisdiction between 1948 (my 
computation ) and 1953 (Department of Labor figure ) is 18.4 per cent. If we 
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assume an equal rate of growth from the unions under state jurisdiction, we 
shall certainly not be understating the amount of growth, for it is well known 
that there exists a tendency for the jurisdiction of the federal government to 
enlarge at the expense of state jurisdiction. We shall assume, perhaps rashly, 
an 18.4 per cent increase in unions under state jurisdiction also; and we 
then find that the total membership for 1953 works out at 1,155,128. 











TABLE 4 
Computed Membership of Registered Unions, 1948 and 1953 
we Federal State 4 
Year jurisdiction jurisdiction Total 
1948 431,257 544,402 975,659 
1953 .. . 510,557 644,571 1,155,128 





The next task is to segregate the peasants. In the Statistical Division's 
figures, this task has been performed by the union centrals themselves, 
though on what basis is not stated. Many local unions are listed as “unions of 
workers and peasants,’’ with no indication as to the relative proportion of 
each. There are also unions of agricultural laborers, numbering 22,682 in 
1948; these are bona fide wage earners. 

Of the 975,659 members of registered unions in 1948, some 36,115 (or 
3.7 per cent) were in ‘‘unions” of peasants, and an additional 51,074 (or 
5.2 per cent) were in unions of workers and peasants. Arbitrarily assuming 
that the latter organizations were composed one-half of peasants and one- 
half of wage earners, the number of peasants in the union organizations 
would be 61,649 in 1948. Assuming further that the peasant membership in 
the unions increased between 1948 and 1953 in the same ratio as the wage- 
earner membership, we would get a peasant membership for 1953 of 72,992. 
The CROM, the CGT, and CROC in 1953 claimed an affiliated peasant 
membership of 239,061, and the UGOCM, a union federation that the Sta- 
tistical Division saw fit to ignore, claimed several thousand more. 

Although their membership is not included in the estimates for union 
wage and salary workers, Table 5 completes the membership data for peas- 
- ants by showing membership in the National Peasants Federation (CNC) 
as well as the Peasant Departments of the several union central federations. 

Why the Statistical Division excludes from its calculations the important 
public workers’ union ( Federacién de Sindicatos de Trabajadores al Servicio 
del Estado, or FSTSE) but includes the national union of social security 
workers (see Table 1) is not clear. The exclusion of the UGOCM is more 
understandable, for this federation was refused registration by the Boards of 
Conciliation and Arbitration. However, it is probably as bona fide as the 
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CROM, for example, and its inclusion would have swelled the ranks of 
members of union federations by some thousands. 


TABLE 5 
Organized Peasants, 1953 








Leagues of agrarian Agrarian 
Federations and Confederations communities organizations Members 





Confederacién Nacional Campesina 

(CNC) . ‘a 1,563,291 
Sector Campesino de la Confederacién Re- 

gional Obrera Mexicana (CROM) . 151,756 
Sector Campesino de la Confederacién Gen- 

eral de Trabajadores (CGT) 80,027 
Sector Campesino de la Confederacién 

Revolucionaria de Obreros y Campesinos 

(CROC) : ose. “oes 7,278 


Total ..... spanthintcediaessciaaoe a a 1,802,352 





Source: Statistical Division, Department of National Economy, Mexico. 


If we lump the Public Workers’ Union (FSTSE) with the other autono- 
mous national unions, we find that the total membership in such unions is 
somewhat more than 473,000, as compared with only 854,032 wage earners 


TABLE 6 
Final Estimate of Union Membership in Mexico, 1953 








Union membership according to: 


Author's 
computation, based 
Statistical on registration 
Division statements 








Autonomous national unions that register with 

Conciliation and Arbitration Boards : 228,104 228,104 
Other unions of wage earners and salaried work- 

ers, registered with the Boards 3 1,384,293 854,032 


Subtotal ; Perel Mie 1,612,397 1,082,136 
Peasants in union federations et Ee 239,061 72,992 


Total registered with Boards 1,851,458 1,155,128 
Public Workers’ Federation sate id tl 
rately registered) - 245,000 


Union membership: Grand total —........... 1,400,128 
Organized wage and salary workers (excluding 
peasants): Grand total Seas 1,327,136 
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and salaried workers in the several central federations. A major result of this 
study is to emphasize the importance of the national craft and industrial 
unions, Their relative importance numerically is much greater than has gen- 
erally been supposed, Further, as is well known, they are comparatively stable 
and economically powerful. It is in these unions almost exclusively that we 
find established benefit systems and a history of bona fide collective bargain- 
ing. These features are by no means absent from all the affiliates of the cen- 
tral federations; but the federations contain a large proportion of relatively 
evanescent semipolitical organizations that might wither suddenly under the 
hot breath of an unfriendly central government. The autonomous national 
unions would be more likely to survive a serious jolt. 

The number of wage and salary workers in 1950 may be supplied from 
the decennial census of 1950, and the number in 1953 may be calculated on 
the assumption of a 2/4 per cent annual increase. 


TABLE 7 
Number Gainfully Employed in Mexico, 1950 











1953 
Principal Occupation 1950 (estimated ) 
Wage worker (obrero) . 2,947,344 3,173,966 
Salaried worker (empleado) 883,799 952,164 





Total 3,831,143 4,126,130 


Employer or contractor nase 68,402 
Self-employed 3,398,505 
Unpaid family worker 974,043 





Total 8,272,093 


Source: ... Resumen del Censo General . . . de 1950 (mimeograph, 1953). 


If the 1953 total wage and salaried workers—4,126,130—are compared 
with the estimated 1,327,136 wage and salaried workers in unions, the per- 
centage in unions appears to be 32.2 per cent.* 

A word is in order, finally, as to the reasons why the unions habitually 
overstate their membership. There are several. In the first place, many unions 
pay no benefits and collect dues irregularly or not at all, so that there is no 
satisfactory definition of what constitutes a union member. Second, the 
strongly political nature of the union movement makes it appear to the unions 
desirable that they should claim a large membership for the sake of the in- 


1 The reader has already been cautioned against making direct uncritical comparisons with 
the percentage of organization in other countries whose labor movement is differently con- 
stituted. 
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fluence that a large membership brings. Third, dual unionism is a serious 
problem in the Mexican labor movement, and students know how unwilling 
a union is to admit that it has fewer members than its rival in the same field. 
(The unions that have their respective fields to themselves give more accurate 
figures, They know, for one thing, that it is probably futile in the long run 
to keep on claiming more members than there are workers in the industry. ) 
Fourth, bookkeeping is frequently so casual that the officials do not know 
themselves how many members they have, or ever did have. Fifth, the atten- 
tion paid to statistics of any kind is slight in Mexico, as in most preindustrial 
countries. 

But in spite of all, Mexico is growing up in this respect as well as in others. 
The time spent in working over its statistical material is by no means time 
lost. The writer is firmly convinced that even the process of analyzing admit- 
tedly inadequate statistics frequently results in a radical revision of what has 
formerly passed for truth. One conclusion that emerges from the present 
study is that there is a firm core of unions whose membership is appreciable 
and whose numerical strength is not a matter of dispute. This is a big change 
from the 1920's, for example, when exaggerations of membership claims 
and strength reached an all-time high. 














Polydore Vergil— 
The Forgotten Historian 


EUGENE O. PORTER 
TEXAS WESTERN COLLEGE 


I; IS RATHER ODD that students of English history have shown so little in- 
terest in England’s “first modern historian,’’? Polydore Vergil. Nothing like 
a comprehensive and critical biography of the great Italian exists. Moreover, 
only parts of his history have been published in translation,? and that part 
of England's history for which his history is most significant—the period 
from 1485 to 1537—-remained untranslated from its original Latin until 
1950.° Yet for no period in the English past is near-contemporary written 
history so scanty as for the reign of Henry VII. 

This almost complete neglect seems all the more incomprehensible when 
one reads the fulsome praise of modern historiographers. James Westfall 
Thompson is of the opinion that Vergil was “‘the first fruit of the revival of 
letters in the field of English history,’’ that he was the first “‘to subject the 
sources of English history to real criticism,’’ and that “he wrote along the 
lines of the modern historian and neither in the spirit nor the form of the 
old-fashioned chronicler.’** Wilhelm Busch speaks of the ‘‘cultured Italian 
ecclesiastic’’ and declares that ‘for elegance of language, easy narrative, 
firmness and independence of judgment,” Vergil’s history ‘surpasses [that 
of} all the English historians of his day.” Busch further states that Vergil’s 
history “occupies, in the opinion of all students in research, the first rank 
among historical authorities.’’* Charles Kingsford believes that Vergil’s 
Anglica Historia ‘is worth much attention if only as the first modern history 
of England, the farewell to the chronicles and the herald of the new national 


1 Charles L. Kingsford, English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 
1913), 141. 

2 Sir Henry Ellis (ed.), Three Books of Polydore Vergil’s English History, Comprising 
the Reigns of Henry V1., Edward IV., and Richard III. (London, 1844); and Ellis (ed.), 
Polydore Vergil’s English History (London, 1846). This latter volume covers the period 
down to the Norman Conquest. Hereafter the former work will be cited as Three Books. 

8 The Anglica Historia of Polydore Vergil A.D. 1485-1537, trans. and ed. by Denys 
Hay (London, 1950). 

* Thompson, A History of Historical Writing (2 vols., New York, 1942), I, 508. 

5 Busch, England Under the Tudors, trans. from the German by Alice M. Todd (London, 
1895), 346, 396. 
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analytic story which has persisted to our own day.’’* James Gairdner, cer- 
tainly an authority for the reign of Henry VII, is quoted as saying that ‘with 
the exception of the poetical story of Bernard André,” from which we learn 
something, albeit very little, Vergil’s work may be regarded as the only con- 
temporary history of ... [Henry VII's} reign.’’* 

Preserved Smith is likewise warm in his praise of Vergil. He writes in 
part: 


So much more modern in point of view than his contemporaries was Polydere 
Vergil . . . that generalizations about humanist historiography are only partially 
true of him. Though his description of land and people is perhaps modelled on 
Herodotus, it shows a genuine interest in the life of the common man, even of the 
poor. He noted the geography, climate and fauna of the island; his eyes saw 
London Bridge with its rows of shops on either side, and they admired the parks 
full of fame, the apple orchards, the fat hens and pheasants; he observed the silver 
salt-cellars, spoons and cups used by the poor, and the meals of meat. His descrip- 
tion of the people as brave, hospitable and very religious is as true now as it was 
then.° 


Vergil’s English contemporaries and near contemporaries were not so kind 
in their criticism, however. In fact, few writers of history have met with 
such harsh treatment. He was accused not only of perverting the sources but 


also of destroying them. Sir Thomas Pope Blount*® and John Bale* charged 
Vergil with deficiency in judgment, with partiality, and with gross false- 
hood."* Caius'® charged that he ‘committed as many of our ancient and 


® Kingsford, English Historical Literature, 256. 

7 Bernard André, a native of Toulouse and a friar of the Order of St. Augustine, was an 
Italian scholar who taught at Oxford and later was attached to the court of Henry VII as 
poet laureate. André wrote Historia Regis Henrici Septimi, which James Gairdner edited 
and published in London in 1858. For a summary of André’s life see Gairdner’s Preface. 
See also Samuel R. Gardiner and J. Bass Mullinger, Introduction to the Study of English 
History (London, 1903), 303. 

® Quoted by Francis Aidan Gasquet, ““Polydore Vergil’s History,” in Monastic Life in 
the Middle Ages (London, 1922), 178. 

® Smith, The Age of the Reformation (New York, 1920), 381-82. 

10 Blount (1649-97) is described as “a politician and author.” His most important work 
is Censura Celebriorum Authorum, sive Tractatus in Quo Varia Virorum Doctorum de 
Clarissimi Cujusque Seculi Scriptoribus Judicia Traduntur (see Dictionary of National 
Biography, hereafter abbreviated as DNB). 

11 John Bale or Bayle (1495-1563) was Bishop of Ossory. After his defection from the 
Roman Catholic Church, he became a staunch Protestant, which may have led him to attack 
Vergil. He made a collection of Wycliffite martyrologies (see DNB). 

12 Ellis, Three Books, xx. 

13 John Caius (1510-73), a scholar and physician, occasionally referred to as “Junior” 
to distinguish him from Caius or Kay the Elder. Caius is credited with seventy-two books but 
many are lost, if they ever existed. He wrote A Boke or Counseill against the Disease com- 
monly called the Sweate or Sweatyng Sicknesse, published in London, 1552. See Conyers 
Read, Bibliography of British History: Tudor Period, 1485-1603 (Oxford, 1933) 2744. 
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manuscript historians to the flames AS WOULD HAVE FILLED A 
WAGGON, that the faults of his own work might pass undiscovered.’’** 
Taylor in his History of Gavelkind wrote that Vergil “laboured to disparage 
the BRITISH ANTIQUITIES, and not only so, but under the patronage 
of King Henry, having power to search all records, is reported to have seised 
[sic] the most antient thereof (that were in being) in the Treasury of 
LANDAF, and to have destroyed them; something of which nature I have 
seen. .. ."'*® Gale’® joined in later times to give currency to another charge, 
that of shipping manuscripts to Rome. Gale stated that Vergil ‘‘pillaged the 
libraries at his pleasure,” and at last sent a whole shipload of manuscripts to 
the papal capital.’ Kingsford points out that Leland, who defended “with 
unnecessary zeal the truth of the Arthurian legends,’’** was stirred to patri- 
otic wrath, while Sir Henry Savile’® censured Vergil ‘‘as a stranger to our 
affairs, whose history was both faulty and meagre.’’*® Owen, on the other 
hand, reviled Vergil in an epigram: 


Virgilii duo sunt: alter Maro: Tu Polydore 
Alter, Tu mendax, ille Poeta fuit.”* 


These calumnies, Ellis points out, were due to the fact that Vergil’s attain- 
ments went ‘far beyond the common learning of his age,” and that “the 
earlier part of his history interfered with the prejudices of the English.” 
For example, Vergil in his Anglica Historia discarded Brute** as an unreal 


Caius criticized Vergil in his De Antiquitate Cantabrigiae, published in 1574 (see Ellis, 
Three Books, xxiii). 

14 Quoted by Ellis, Three Books, xxiii. Italics and capitals in original. 

15 [bid., xxv. Italics and capitals in original. 

16 Very likely Thomas Gale (1635 ?—1702), Dean of York. He wrote several books, in- 
cluding Historiae Poeticae Scriptores Antiqui (see Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors {Phila- 
delphia, 1890}). 

17 Ellis, Three Books, xxvi. 

18 John Leland or Leyland (1506-52). See DNB. 

19 Sir Henry Savile (1549-1622) was the ‘most learned Englishman in profane litera- 
ture of the reign of Elizabeth” (see DNB). 

20 Kingsford, English Historical Literature, 257. 

21 Ellis, Three Books, xxii. The “Owen” referred to is very likely George Owen (1552- 
1613). His chief literary work was “Description of Pembrokeshire’ (see DNB). Transla- 
tion of the epigram reads: 

There are two Vergils; the one is Maro: You, Polydore, 
The other. You are the liar; he was a poet. 

22 Chronicles of Brute, also called Chronicles of St. Albans and Caxton’s Chronicles. See 
Charles Gross, The Sources and Literature of English History from the Earliest Times to 
about 1485 (London, 1915), 1733. According to the chronicle, “the fyrst kynge that ever 
was in this londe was Brutus, the whiche was com from gentill blode of Troye, as the storye 
telleth. And he began fyrst London, and named hit at that tyme Newe Troye, because he was 
com from the lynage of the Troye. And also he lette call this londe Brutayne after his name, 
and the people that he brought with hym he named Brutonnes, . . .”” (see James Gairdner 
(ed.), Three Fifteen-Century Chronicles with Historical Memoranda by John Stowe {London, 
1880], 2). 
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person and condemned Goeffrey of Monmouth’s** history as ‘‘an hetero- 
geneous mixture of fact and fable, furnishing little which could be safely 
relied upon as history.’’** Langley insists that the charges “‘rest on no solid 
foundation.’’** 

Although these charges rested on no solid foundation, the prejudices con- 
tinued. As late as the last decade of the nineteenth century, Vergil was 
again under attack. At that time Clement R. Markham set himself the task 
of resurrecting the character of Richard III. To accomplish his purpose he 
felt it necessary to discredit Vergil. Markham asked whether Vergil repeated 
a tradition or invented a slander. ‘“We are asked to believe,’’ Markham writes, 
“that the same prince [Richard III} was a venomous hunchback from his 
birth, that he committed two peculiarly atrocious assassinations before he was 
nineteen, that he murdered his brother, poisoned his wife, waded through 
innocent blood to a usurped crown, and completed a career of diabolical 
wickedness by strangling two innocent children who were his nephews.’’** 

Markham further states that John Morton*" was present at Tewesbury and 
if Edward was murdered, Morton would have known it. Yet Morton makes 
no mention of the murder of Edward in his book prepared with the object of 
enumerating the alleged crimes of Richard. And, Markham insists, Morton 
“had no scruples."’ Thus Morton's silence convicts Vergil of having “‘fabri- 
cated an exceptionally foul slander.” Vergil, according to Markham, was 


“the paid historian of Henry.” The evidence of such a man, Markham con- 
cludes, “is worthless on any point in which he and his employer are person- 
ally interested."’** 

Markham either misread Vergil or deliberately misrepresented him in 
order to prove his thesis. Vergil nowhere accuses Richard of murdering his 
brother but states that Edward ‘‘fell sicke of an unknowen disease.”"*® Nor 
does Vergil accuse Richard of murdering his wife, but says that she was “‘dis- 


23 Geoffrey, Archdeacon of Monmouth and later Bishop of St. Asaph, wrote Historia 
Regum Britanniae. “It consists largely of fabulous matter.” It is “an elaborate tissue of 
Celtic myths, legends, and traditions, scraps of classical and scriptural learning, and fantastic 
inventions of the author's fertile brain.” It is the principal source for the legends of Merlin 
and Arthur. See Gross, The Sources of Literature of English History, 1374. 

24 Ellis, Three Books, xx. 

25 John Langley, trans. Polydore Vergilii de Inventoribus Rerum (New York, 1868). 
Langley is described as ‘an able schoolmaster and a general scholar.” He died in 1657 (see 
DNB). 

26 Markham, “Richard III: A Doubtful Verdict Reviewed,” English Historical Review, 
VI (1891), 251. 

27 John Morton (1420?-1500) was Archbishop of Canterbury and a cardinal. He di- 
rected the plot to depose Richard III and make Henry VII king. He very likely wrote “His- 
tory of Richard III,” which has been ascribed to Sir Thomas More (see DNB). 

28 Markham, “Richard III,” English Historical Review, 279. 

29 Ellis, Three Books, 171. 
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patchyd {either} with sorowfulnes, or poyson.’’*° As for the young princes, 
Vergil states that James Tyrrell did the murdering at the order of Richard, 
who was in York at the time.** It is rather odd that Markham does not also 
accuse Vergil of placing the responsibility for the death of Henry VI upon 
Richard. Shakespeare devotes a whole scene to the murder of Henry by 
Richard.** But Vergil merely states that ‘the contynuail report is, that Rich- 
erd duke of Glocester killyd him with a swoord. . . ."’ Vergil is not certain, 
however, for he quickly adds: ‘But who so ever wer the killer of that holy 
me, ...™ 

Be that as it may, Markham’s conclusion is certainly revolutionary. Au- 
thorities for the reign of Henry VII do not agree with him. James Gairdner 
accuses Richard of tyranny. He writes that Henry VII “might indeed, for 
anything we know to the contrary, have remained an exile and a refugee to 
the end of his days, had not the tyranny of Richard III drawn towards him 
the sympathy of Englishmen. . . .’"** A more recent writer accuses Richard 
of the murder of Hastings, Rivers, and Gray. He adds: “There is little doubt 
but that they [the two princes} were murdered in the Tower by their uncle’s 
order.’’*® 

But compare the temperate language of Polydore Vergil with the reckless 
remarks of Markham: 


He was lyttle of stature, deformyd of body, thone showlder being higher than 
thother, a short and sowre countenance, which semyd to savor of mischief, and 
utter evydently craft and deceyt. The whyle he was thinking of any matter, he dyd 
contynually byte his nether lyppe, as thowgh that crewell nature of his did so rage 
agaynst yt self in that lyttle carkase. Also he was woont to be ever with the right 
hand pulling out of the sheath to the myddest, and putting in agane, the dagger 
which he did always were. Trewly he had a sharp witt, provydent and sybtyle, apt 
both to couriterfayt and dissemble; his corage also hault and fearce, which faylyd 
him not in the very death, which, whan, his men forsooke him, he rather yealded 
to take with his swoord, than by fowle flyght to prolong his lyfe, uncertane what 
death perchance soon after by sickness or other vyolence to suffer.** 


Perhaps the most serious criticism that has been leveled against Vergil 
stems from his treatment of Cardinal Wolsey. Even Bishop Burnet chal- 


80 [bid., 211. 

51 [bid., 188. 

82 Henry VI, Part III, Act V, scene 6. 

88 Ellis, Three Books, 156. 

34 Gairdner, Henry The Seventh (London, 1899), 1-2. 

85 T. F. Tout, An Advanced History of Great Britain (London, 1925), 296. 

86 Ellis, Three Books, 226-27. As Ellis points out, “the Translation is free, and of a 
thorough English character, evidently made by a person powerfully acquainted with the 
language into which he rendered his author. . .. Who he was we have yet to learn” (ibid., 
XXXII). 
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lenges Vergil for his characterization of the churchman. Burnet writes: 
“Neither Erasmus nor Polydore Vergil made their court dexterously with 
the Cardinal, which did much intercept the King’s favour to them; so that 
the one left England,*’ and the other was but coarsely used in it, who has 
sufficiently revenged himself upon the Cardinal’s memory.’’** Brewer quotes 
Vergil as calling Wolsey “‘an unscrupulous priest, fit only to read his mass- 
book and thumb his breviary;—a Thomist, not a Ciceronian;—neither a 
scholar nor a gentleman, but a respectable sort of hedge-priest,”’ and, accord- 
ing to Brewer, other vile names.** 

Yet, as Ellis points out, who is there that has studied the history of Wol- 
sey's time but sees the corroboration, in every part, of the portrait that Ver- 
gil has painted. Even Burnet is almost as harsh in his judgment of Wolsey 
as is Vergil. Burnet writes in part: 


As he was a Churchman, he was the disgrace of his profession. He not only 
served the King in all his secret pleasures, but was lewd and vicious himself; so 
that his having the French Pox (which in those days was a matter of no small 
infamy) was so public, that it was brought against him in Parliament when he 
fell in disgrace.*° 


A more recent writer states that ““Wolsey could have reformed others, 
himself not at all... . A magnificent pluralist ill-famed for his unclerical 
living, and a Cardinal who did not shrink from proposing to buy the papal 
tiara... ."’** Another writer so describes Wolsey’s unclerical extravagances: 
“The extravagant splendour of his way of life became a byword. We learn 
from his secretary that he kept a household of 500 persons, including a stew- 
ard, a controller . . . and a master cook who goes daily in damask, satin, or 
velvet, with a chain of gold about his neck.’’*? Creighton in his unusually 
sympathetic biography of the Cardinal states: “Wolsey was universally 
hated; by the nobles as an upstart, by the people as a tyrant, by Churchmen 
as a dangerous reformer, by the Lutherans as a rank Papist.’’** Surely there 
was some justification for this all-pervading hatred. 

Brewer, who throughout his history is very unsympathetic towards Vergil, 
believes that the Italian was merely taking an immortal revenge for having 


87 Here Burnet is misleading. Erasmus made at least six visits to England, the first in 
1499 and the last in April, 1517. See Preserved Smith, Erasmus: A Study of His Life, Ideals, 
and Place in History (New York, 1922), 59. 

38 Gilbert Burnet, The History of the Reformation of the Church of England (2 vols., 
London, 1679), I, 20-21. 

89 John S. Brewer, The Reign of Henry VIII (London, 1884), 264—66. 

4° Burnet, The History of the Reformation of the Church of England, I, 8. 

41 Cambridge Modern History, I, 645. 

42 Robert M. Raynor, England in Tudor and Stuart Times (London, 1930), 27-28. 

43 Mandell Creighton, Cardinal Wolsey (London, 1888), 219. 
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been thrown into prison by Wolsey’s orders. Yet there is an unsolved prob- 
lem as to when Vergil completed his manuscript, whether in 1513-14 or in 
1516-—17.** If it was completed in the earlier year, Vergil had not as yet been 
placed in the Tower. Moreover, Cardinal Gasquet found in the Vatican 
Library an unpublished manuscript with important differences from the pub- 
lished versions of the Anglica Historia. In this manuscript Wolsey is referred 
to only incidentally as the friend and almoner of the King.** However, this 
unsolved problem of the date when Vergil completed his history may or may 
not be important. It is more than likely that Vergil’s adverse criticism of 
Wolsey was written for a later edition of his work and published after the 
Cardinal's death. Thus Bishop Burnet may be correct in accusing Vergil of 
having “‘revenged himself upon the Cardinal's memory.” 

Regardless of one’s judgment in this dispute, one can only conclude that 
Vergil was no harsher in his criticism of Wolsey than were Englishmen. And 
certainly even if Vergil has given a false picture of Wolsey, all his Anglica 
Historia need not be thrown out as being untrustworthy, for even Brewer 
admits that ‘‘no man was better informed on European politics at this time”’ 
than Vergil.* 

In a sense, Polydore Vergil has exerted great influence, albeit indirectly 
and anonymously, upon the history of the reign of Henry VII. Although 
Francis Bacon no longer holds the position he once held in the estimation of 
historians, his history of the reign of the first Tudor was for long the accept- 
ed authority. As Busch points out, “by no author has the history and es- 
pecially the general estimate of the reign of Henry VII been so influenced 
and, in fact, dominated as by Francis Bacon.’’** Another writer states that 
Bacon's Henry VII was “a departure in the method of writing history 
as well as a masterpiece of English prose. . . .” It “has dazzled by its 
brilliancy even sober historians to such an extent that, until comparatively 
recently, it has been accorded the reverence due to an original source for the 
period 1485-—1509.’’** Yet Bacon wrote during the months immediately fol- 
lowing his downfall—from June to October, 1621. It is certainly remarkable 
that an author who wrote more than a century after the events he describes 
should have been given the rank of an authoritative original writer. The 
answer lies in the fact that Bacon used Vergil as his source. Busch made a 


44 E. A. Whitney and P. P. Cram, “The Will of Polydore Vergil,” Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, 4th series, XI (1928), 117-36. 

*5 Denys Hay, ‘The Manuscript of Polydore Vergil’s ‘Anglica Historia,’ English His- 
torical Review, LIV (1939), 247. 

46 Quoted by Francis Aidan Gasquet, “Some Materials for a New Edition of Polydore 
Vergil’s ‘History’, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, new series, XVI, 1902, 1. 

47 Busch, England Under the Tudors, 1, 416. 

48 Whitney and Cram “The Will of Polydore Vergil,” Transactions of the Royal Histori- 
cal Society, 118. 
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wearisome examination, sentence by sentence, and concluded that ‘the real 
original authority forming the groundwork of Bacon's narrative is Polydore 
Vergil, or to speak more accurately, Polydore Vergil as reproduced by 
Hall.’’** In fact, through Hall, Vergil’s history became every man’s property. 
It was later used by Grafton,*® Stowe,*' and Holinshed® and by “all our 
English historians in treating of Henry VII's time.”’** Hall's narrative served 
also as the source whence Shakespeare obtained the materials for his earlier 
historical dramas."* 

The irony of the new evaluation of Bacon’s history is that Vergil’s repu- 
tation has not been appreciably enhanced. “It is an irony worthy of the 
Renaissance.’’** Like his friend Erasmus, Vergil wrote in Latin in order to 
make a knowledge of English history available to readers outside of England. 
For the sixteenth century he was undoubtedly successful, as may be deduced 
from the number of editions of his history that appeared, For example, the 
following editions are extant: Basle, 1534; Basle, 1546; Basle, 1555; Basle, 
1555 (reprint); Ghent, 1556-57; Basle, 1557; Basle, 1570. Yet today Poly- 
dore Vergil remains practically unknown, a nonentity in the field of English 
history. Sic transit gloria. 


#9 Busch, England Under the Tudors, 1, vi. Edward Hall (1497?-1547) wrote The 
Union of the Noble and Illustre Famelies of Lancastre and York. \t begins with the deposi- 
tion of Richard II and ends with the reign of Henry VIII (see DNB). Thompson states that 
Hall's history “is largely a compilation, depending . . . more on Polydore Vergil than on 
original work by Hall himself. For the period preceding Henry VIII, the chronicle is to a 
considerable extent a transcription and sometimes even a literal translation of his Italian 
contemporary. ...” (A History of Historical Writing, 601). 

5° Richard Grafton (d. 1572) continued the chronicle of John Hardyng (1378-1465) to 
the thirty-fourth year of the reign of Henry VI (see DNB). Gardiner and Mullinger state 
that Grafton’s “work is little more than a transcript of Hall” (Introduction to the Study of 
English History, 292). 

51 John Stowe (1525-1605) wrote A Summarie of the Chronicles of England from the 
First Arriving of Brute in the Island Unto This Present Yere of Christ, 1590 (see Gardiner 
and Mullinger, Introduction to the Study of English History, 308). 

52 Raphael Holinshed (d. circa 1580) wrote Chronicles of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, published in 1557. It is really a composite work of several writers. Shakespeare fol- 
lowed closely Holinshed’s account of Macbeth. Ibid., 306-07. 

53 Busch, England Under the Tudors, 1, 399. 

54 Gardiner and Mullinger, Introduction to the Study of English History, 299. 

55 Whitney and Cram, “The Will of Polydore Vergil,” Transactions of the Royal His- 
torical Society, 119. 
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M. SHERIF and M. O. WILSON (eds.): 
Group Relations at the Crossroads. 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1953. 
379 pages. $4.00. 


This is a significant volume to be 
reviewed in the Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly since its inclusion is 
objective evidence of the rapid growth 
and maturing interest in the social 
sciences in the region served by the 
Quarterly. 

The book under review is made up 
of thirteen papers delivered at the 
second conference on social psychology 
held at the University of Oklahoma. 
The first chapter is an overview of the 
remainder of the work. The list of con- 
tributors is a distinguished one: J. P. 
Scott reviews infrahuman social be- 
havior; Anne Anastasi gives an excel- 
lent treatment of the literature on indi- 
vidual differences as they bear on group 
relations; A. Strauss deals with the 
role of communication (language) in 
groups; J. J. Gibson makes explicit 
some unsolved problems in the area of 
perceptual learning; G. Murphy has an 
elegantly written chapter on dynamics 
of social perception; R. E. L. Faris 
reviews the historical development of 
research on small groups; H. Blumer 
writes on the psychological importance 
of the human group (the significance 
of structural characteristics as independ- 
ent variables in psychology); Sherif 
evaluates the various usages of the con- 


cept of reference groups; L. Festinger 
elaborates a Lewin-type theory of com- 
pliant behavior; L. F. Carter reviews 
his work on leadership and small-group 
behavior; M. Hill evaluates the various 
usages of the concept of social distance; 
N. N. Foote and C. W. Hart discuss 
techniques of public-opinion measure- 
ment as they relate to an interactional 
theory of collective behavior; Helen H. 
Jennings describes a theory of status 
structure derived from  sociometric 
choice. As in any volume of this type, 
there is some repetition of notions and 
data (cf. chaps. 2, 4, 7). 

This listing covers, or at least touches 
upon, a variety of topics pertinent to 
group relations, The volume does not 
cover, however, even in a cursory way, 
the major areas of group relations as 
this reviewer conceives of the field. 
Notable omissions are such topics as 
social learning, social motivations, and 
institutional structure, to name but 
three. Group relations are learned, are 
activated, in large part by socially ac- 
quired motives and take place always 
within the matrix of institutional struc- 
tures. Hence, the book cannot be con- 
sidered a representative survey of group- 
relations research at the 1953 stage of 
the game. Those interested in the areas 
covered will find that the chapters, on 
the whole, present an accurate coverage 
of them. 

Jobn H. Rohrer 
Tulane University 
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Lioyp and ELAINE Cook: Intergroup 
Education. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1954. 392 pages. $5.50. 


This is a book for today’s schools, 
the kind of book that no one would 
have thought of writing a generation 
ago, when most of us in education were 
convinced that children would learn the 
habits and skills of tolerance and co- 
operation if they were taught the right 
facts or if they mastered the three R's 
and studied their history and civics with 
proper diligence. Today, blest (or is it 
cursed?) with the sophistication that 
has come with disillusionment, we no 
longer put our faith in such methods, 
but we continue to act as though we 
believed in them, largely because we 
do not know what else to do. Prejudice 
and national disunity loom as such im- 
mense problems that we as educators do 
not know where we should begin to 
work on them or, for that matter, 
whether it is actually worth our while 
to begin at all. 

The teacher or administrator who is 
discouraged by the enormity of such 
problems will find Intergroup Educa- 
tion an exceptionally helpful book. Its 
authors draw from a wealth of experi- 
ence gained in helping people to resolve 
problems of intergroup tension, and 
they write with sympathy and percep- 
tion. They do not underestimate the 
complexity and difficulty of the prob- 
lems that face educators today, but they 
do present them in a way that changes 
the threatening aspects of these prob- 
lems into challenges, They describe, for 
example, how modest and unassuming 
efforts at promoting intergroup under- 
standing and education have succeeded. 
These successes were not dramatic or 
world-shaking, but they were nonethe- 
less effective. They did not eliminate 
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prejudice here and now, but they did 
help to relieve the kinds of tensions 
that cause and aggravate prejudice and 
ill will. 

This is not, however, a book on tech- 
niques. To be sure, it describes and dis- 
cusses techniques, but only within a 
framework of understanding the more 
basic problems of human relations. This 
framework consists of a complex of 
factors: (1) knowledge — the tested 
findings of science, and learnings from 
experience that can be trusted; (2) 
values—the bases for action and deci- 
sion and the moral principles inherent 
in our democratic life; (3) skills—the 
“can do” of the teacher or leader; (4) 
judgment in making decisions and in 
changing the behavior of groups. 

Intergroup Education is a skillful 
blending of scientific data—discussion 
and interpretation—and case material, 
organized according to the foregoing 
complex of factors. The result is a vast- 
ly stimulating and interesting book, one 
of the most exciting texts this reviewer 
has ever read. Much of its appeal is due 
to the nature of the material itself, 
which is as up to date as tomorrow 
morning’s newspaper, but the major 
credit is due the authors, who have 
given to their subject clarity and depth 
and have handled it with an objectivity 
and balance that make their work a 
model of all that a professional book 


should be. Henry Clay Lindgren 
San Francisco State College 


PAUL HANLY Furrey: The Scope and 
Method of Sociology: A Metasoci- 
ological Treatise. New York, Harper 
& Bros., 1953. 556 pages. $5.00. 


As an analysis of sociological theory 
and methodology, Furfey's book fol- 
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lows the general pattern established by 
earlier sociologists. According to the 
author, however, the subject of scope 
and method in sociology needs systema- 
tization. To do this, he has coined a new 
word, ‘‘metasociology.” He believes “‘a 
special science is called for to furnish 
and apply principles for the construc- 
tion and criticism of a valid sociology.” 
This special science (metasociology) 
will determine criteria of scientific 
quality and criteria of relevance, to- 
gether with procedural rules for apply- 
ing such criteria in practical sociological 
research. 

For him, basic in the development 
of a sociological system, is the question: 
Should sociology seek to be solely an 
empirical science or is it better to intro- 
duce some supra-empirical postulates 
and extend the range of the science? 
Whatever the decision, “the sociologist 
should consciously face the problem of 
supra-empirical postulates, state his 
decision on the matter, and then follow 
his decision invariably." He is particu- 
larly critical of the sociologist “ 
who announces that he is expounding 
a purely empirical science and then 
demands a law against lynching.” 

In the main, the author discusses the 
nature of metasociology and its basic 
requirements. Although his general ap- 
proach is to discuss the requirements of 
a consistent system of sociology, he 
leaves little doubt as to his preference 
for certain metaphysical assumptions 
and at times becomes an advocate of a 
particular point of view. 

Roughly half of the book presents an 
analysis of commonly used methods of 
social research. This material is well 
done and should prove valuable to both 
the professional sociologist and to stu- 
dents interested in learning about re- 
search methods. In line with his defini- 


tion of the field of metasociology, the 
author presents not only a description 
of the methods but also a critical analy- 
sis of procedures and conclusions as to 
the desirability of certain methods. 

To this reviewer, the book is an im- 
portant and useful addition to the liter- 
ature of sociology. Sociologists will 
agree to the necessity for criteria, but 
many may disagree with certain of the 
author’s postulates and theorems as to 
the proper field of sociology as a science, 
and other social scientists may question 
his ready assumption of sociology as a 
science. But for both the sociologist and 
the nonsociologist the book provides a 
concise review and analysis of existing 
sociological theory, a superior critique 
of current sociological research methods 
and certain provocative suggestions as 
to the proper basis of a scientific soci- 
ology. 

Robert H. Talbert 
Texas Christian University 


LAWRENCE ROEMER: Brownson on 
Democracy and the Trend Toward 
Socialism. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1953. 173 pages. $3.75. 


This volume is a scholarly distillation 
of the thought of Brownson; only in 
the last twenty-five pages does the 
author make the logical applications of 
Brownson’s theories to modern Ameri- 
can problems. The book is the out- 
growth of a doctoral dissertation and is 
based almost exclusively on the “twenty 
large volumes” of the writings of 
Orestes A. Brownson, collected and 
edited by his son, Henry F. Brownson, 
with some reference to other writers, 
principally Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
Sister Rose Gertrude Whalen, Theodore 
Maynard, and Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Orestes Brownson was an extremely 
unusual person, a man of great intellec- 
tual power, high idealism, unwavering 
devotion to the principles he held at any 
one time, ready to make a searching 
examination of his principles, once he 
had any doubt as to their validity. He 
seemed constantly in fear of entertain- 
ing an illogical thought. Yet Brownson 
had “‘a fiery temper” and “was notori- 
ously imprudent and extreme.’ For 
instance, he wrote: “It is . . . refreshing 
to meet even one Protestant who shows 
some signs of intellectual life.’’ Roemer 
reports: “It is rather easy to select cer- 
tain passages . . . and prove that Brown- 
son was an advocate of the doctrine that 
might makes right. It is also easy to 
select passages . . . to prove that he was 
an anarchist.” 

From the age of six to fourteen, 
Brownson lived with a kind elderly 
Congregational couple and in these 
years he frequently attended meetings 
of Methodists, Baptists, Universalists, 
and Christians. He read the entire Bible 
before he was eight and from early 
childhood was deeply interested in 
religion. Between his nineteenth and 
forty-first years he was in succession a 
Presbyterian, a Universalist (and a Uni- 
versalist minister), a Unitarian (and a 
Unitarian minister), a nondenomina- 
tional minister, and was associated at 
times with various reform movements, 
such as that of Robert Dale Owen. 
When he was forty-one, Brownson was 
baptized and confirmed in the Catholic 
church. 

Whatever other effects his conversion 
to Catholicism had on Orestes Brown- 
son, it apparently did little to mellow 
his temper or his prose style. ‘‘Brown- 
son did not try to prove that a good 
Catholic could also be a good American 
citizen. He stated boldly and simply 
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that no one can be a good American 
citizen unless he is a Catholic. He main- 
tained from the start that Catholicity is 
necessary for the republic, and that it 
cannot exist without it.” “Anyone at- 
tacking the Church in a vulgar or de- 
rogatory manner did so, in the presence 
of Brownson, at the risk of incurring 
bodily harm.” Once when a man in- 
sulted the Church, ‘“Brownson simply 
took hold of him by the coat collar and 
the seat of his trousers and tossed him 
over the stove.” 

Quoting from the voluminous works 
of this learned, logical, idealistic, iras- 
cible, intolerant man, it is possible to 
convict him of many inconsistencies— 
until you search out his exact meaning. 
This was doubtless always so clear to 
him that he did not take sufficient pains 
to make it clear to his readers. These 
contradictions are not simply those to 
be listed chronologically from his un- 
usual theological and philosophical 
journey, with stopovers in five different 
religious affiliations; indeed, they are 
not so much in the field of religion as 
in the field of political theory. 

Brownson's denunciation of democ- 
racy and democratic principles was ex- 
treme; and his praise of the American 
Republic was equally extreme. He be- 
lieved that ‘‘democracy is destructive of 
everything essentially and distinctively 
American” and that “the destruction of 
liberty is inevitable if we become a 
democracy.” He also believed that ‘‘the 
American Republic is the only modern, 
civilized state that is grounded in real- 
ity’ and that “the American Republic 
is the most practical solution of the 
problems confronting the political phi- 
losopher, not only with reference to the 
reconciliation of liberty and authority, 
but also to the problem of the relation- 
ship between church and state.” 
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His contempt for democracy is no 
stronger than his devotion to the Ameri- 
can form of government. To him, we 
are not a democracy and must see to it 
that we do not become one; we are a 
republic and must understand and pre- 
serve our republicanism. Roemer’s book 
admirably clarifies this confused situa- 
tion. 

]. M. O'Neill 
Lakeville, Connecticut 


JoHn W. M. Wuitine and Irvin L. 
Cuitp (eds.): Child Training and 
Personality. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 353 pages. $5.00. 


Child Training and Personality is not 
a textbook or a book for the layman; it 
is essentially a research study. 

The authors started out with two 
questions in mind, the answers to which 
they intended to explore in this research. 
The first question is: ‘Do early experi- 
ences in the life of an individual have 
a persisting effect on his personality?” 
and the second: “Do personality charac- 
teristics of the typical member of a so- 
ciety determine in a measurable way 
any of the beliefs and practices in that 
society?” 

The first question has been explored 
by a great many scientists in the fields 
of psychology, anthropology, and soci- 
ology, and the authors have further 
examined this topic in terms of the cul- 
tural implications for child-training. 
One of their comments, which is very 
pertinent, is that “advice about child 
training in our society has too often 
been promulgated without adequate 
attention to this dependence, as though 
child training practices were an entirely 
independent element of culture which 
could be altered at will.” 





It is the reviewer's feeling that the 
book has much to offer in provocative 
theory relevant to the literature covered 
by the authors, but when one attempts 
to examine the norms and range of 
variation in child-training practices in 
a world-wide sample of seventy-five 
societies, he has undertaken a job that 
can be done only superficially in one 
sense and yet is a valuable thing to do 
in terms of the available literature. 

In spite of the literature of child- 
training, ranging all the way from 
Gesell’s work to that of Spock and 
others, I have a feeling that no one has 
captured very thoroughly the actual 
child-training practices that go on in 
families throughout the country and in 
different cultural settings. 

The reviewer would have been much 
more satisfied with a study of this kind 
if the authors had selected a group of 
families, say in the deep South and 
Vermont, and possibly in Kansas, had 
studied what the child-training prac- 
tices actually were and how variations 
in cultural or subcultural attitudes might 
exist in these different regions of the 
country, and had made some compari- 
son between them. 

The main strength of the book, how- 
ever, is in the fact that they have covered 
literature from not just one discipline 
but from several disciplines, which so 
often is not done. 

In view of the authors’ obviously 
thorough knowledge of the literature of 
child-training, anthropology, sociology, 
and psychology, and of their having 
done this preliminary kind of academic 
study, I would like to see them do a 
field study in which the factors of actual 
family attitudes and child-training prac- 
tices could be correlated, something 
which would take different regions of 
the country and maybe point out some 
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of the cultural differences in ecoromic, 
political, social, religious, and other 
cultural background factors that might 
enter into the acceptance or rejection of 
the accepted practices found in the tra- 
ditional textbooks and popular liter- 
ature read by many people in this field. 
Robert G. Foster 

The Menninger Foundation 


Jay RuMNEy and JosEPH P. MURPHY: 
Probation and Social Adjustment. 
New Brunswick, Rutgers University 
Press, 1952. 285 pages. $4.50. 


This volume, product of the collabo- 
ration of the Chief of Probation in 
Essex County, New Jersey, and a pro- 
fessor of sociology at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, is a follow-up study of proba- 
tioners in the Newark courts. The first 
one thousand persons placed on proba- 


tion in 1937 were studied in order to 
draw what inferences might be possible 
in relation to the role that probation 
played in their adjustment. This is an 
unusual study in the sense that, though 
fairly numerous investigations have 
been made in the history of offenders 
discharged from prison and from pa- 
role, this is the only extensive inquiry 
that has been conducted in the role 
played by probation on the lives of indi- 
viduals handled by that correctional 
device. 

Three chapters (11, 15, and 16) 
should be of special interest to readers. 
The first provides information relative 
to the arrest-history, incarcerations, and 
probation experience of the sample 
studied. The second, ‘‘Probation Tech- 
niques and Procedures,” offers some 
information on the use of presentence 
investigations, duration of supervision, 
and psychiatric examinations made in 
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the cases studied. The last chapter, in 
some respects the most useful in the 
volume, summarizes, though too briefly, 
the probationers’ evaluations of their 
probation experience. On this subject, 
so deeply relevant to the effectiveness of 
probation, further information should 
be sought in other studies. 

Although it is impossible in a brief 
review to detail the limitations of a 
work of this sort, it must be noted with 
regret that the research design, as well 
as the actual writing, leaves very much 
to be desired. It is unfortunate from the 
point of view of interpreting the data or 
comparing it with research that may be 
done elsewhere that the thousand pro- 
bationers (of whom only 67 per cent 
were interviewed, little more than a 
third had had presentence investiga- 
tions, and only some 6 per cent had re- 
ceived psychiatric examination) were 
drawn from four courts of quite differ- 
ing jurisdiction: criminal, domestic re- 
lations, juvenile, and police. The great- 
er part of the book is made up of per- 
centage figures based on those cases 
by which Rumney attempts to describe 
the sample in terms of quite arbitrary, 
overlapping, and simplistic criteria of 
“adjustment,” “improvement,” ‘‘meth- 
od” of offense, and ‘‘needs’’ of the of- 
fender. For example, at different points 
he defines “mental inadequacy” quite 
differently from “‘inadequate intelli- 
gence,” and under “economic need” he 
includes cases where the offender 
bought untaxpaid liquor because it was 
cheaper. It may be mystifying for the 
reader to discover that one-fourth of the 
“Potentially Disordered” offenders and 
nearly one-half of the “Calculated” 
offenders were “completely adjusted” 
individuals. Since it is obvious that 
many unadjusted people are not crim- 
inals, it appears that this research 
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should at the least have shown some 
real relevance of “‘adjustment’’ as there 
defined to criminality. Instead, the 
study epitomizes the persisting loose- 
ness of theorist’s conceptions of crime 
causation and treatment. 

The Probation Department and its 
administration, from which data were 
derived for this study, are generally 
recognized as outstanding. And this 
study itself should prove valuable if it 
leads to further researches in the proc- 
esses and results of probation, Un- 
fortunately, it does not establish either 
a very good foundation for such investi- 
gations or much data that will be useful 
for purposes of comparison. 

Paul W. Tappan 
New York University 


O. DoucLtas Weeks: Texas Presiden- 
tial Politics in 1952. Austin, Institute 
of Public Affairs, University of 
Texas, 1953. 116 pages. $1.25. 


The perspective of some years will be 
required before the popular Texas 
Presidential decision of 1952 can be 
characterized with confidence. Was the 
stampede to the General like the deci- 
sive election of 1932, which fixed the 
balance of power for twenty years? Or 
was it a freakish disturbance with no 
lasting consequences for the structure 
of political power, such as Hoover's 
triumph of 1928? When the time comes 
to cope with such questions, Weeks’s 
monograph on Texas in 1952 will stand 
the interpreters in good stead. Mean- 
while, he has provided us with a com- 
prehensive narrative and analysis of the 
events of the 1952 Presidential election 
in Texas and has ventured about as good 
estimates as are possible of the meaning 
of those events in the short term inter- 
vening. 





The monograph may be described 
simply by noting that it traces the proc- 
ess from the precinct conventions 
through the intermediate steps, such as 
the state convention, the national con- 
ventions, and the campaign and con- 
cludes with an analysis of the popular 
vote itself. Although the report limits 
itself to a single state, it provides data 
for reflection on broad issues of concern 
everywhere. The extensive treatment of 
the selection of national convention 
delegates, apart from the implicit find- 
ing that the Taft managers were singu- 
larly impervious to the lessons of his- 
tory, suggests the question of the sets 
of conditions under which state conven- 
tions may and may not be satisfactory 
means for choosing delegates to the 
national conventions. The convention 
works well enough in many states, but 
it is clear enough that under the circum- 
stances in Texas in 1952 it did not, in 
either party, produce decisions accept- 
able to all major factions of the party. 
Similarly, the analysis of the 1952 cam- 
paign, with its cross-filing of candidates 
and division within the Democratic 
leadership, suggests speculations about 
the fate of popular government under 
these conditions. Weeks indicates that 
the cross-filing provision should be re- 
pealed “if the Republican party is to be 
encouraged to nominate opposing can- 
didates for state and local offices.” 
Cross-filing and the associated blurring 
of electoral alternatives may contribute 
only to the bewilderment and confusion 
of the electorate and, therefore, to the 
success of the sly and cunning. And on 
many other questions, the monograph 
stimulates reflection on the nature of the 
workings of a democratic order. 

Weeks foresees no drastic party re- 
alignment in Texas in the short run, a 
view with which this reviewer would 
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concur on the ground that party identifi- 
cation is a most durable human charac- 
teristic. Americans seem more disposed 
to try to remake their party in their own 
changing image than to shift their 
allegiance to a party more congenial to 
their views. Yet from time to time in 
our history, fairly rapid party realign- 
ments have occurred. Time could richly 
justify the restraint with which Weeks 
phrases his brief prognostications. 
Political scientists generally prefer to 
excogitate on large and imposing 
themes. Among some of our brethren 
a scholar loses face if he tackles any- 
thing of less than global extent. Others 
feel obliged to juggle in their analyses 
nothing less than great national aggre- 
gates. It would be impolitic for a Texan 
—even an expatriate—to intimate that 
a study of a Presidential campaign in 
Texas concerns a matter not of heroic 
proportions, yet it may be in order to 
voice a prejudice in support of the view 
that our understanding of the com- 
plexities of the American political scene 
will get ahead more rapidly as we have 
more and more careful and thorough 
state and local studies of the sort Weeks 
has produced, And, in truth, a major 
American state and its politics appear 
significant alongside many of the politi- 
cal orders to which students of com- 
parative government devote lavish at- 


tention. V. O. Key, Jr. 
Harvard University 


JouN A. Lukacs: The Great Powers & 
Eastern Europe. New York, Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1953. 878 pages. 
$7.50. 


In great measure a diplomatic history 
of Europe, this volume treats in con- 
siderable detail the international epi- 
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sodes affecting European developments 
between 1934-45. To this are added 
brief chapters summarizing the most 
important topics and incidents of the 
periods 1919-34 and 1946-52. 

The author has made generous use 
of the mass of material that has become 
available in this country and in Europe 
in recent years on the individuals promi- 
nent in the diplomacy of Europe in the 
decade prior to World War II as well 
as on the many maneuvers of the various 
foreign offices during the war itself. It 
is a little disconcerting to find names 
appearing sometimes with a spelling 
neither English nor the original, such 
as Menemenéoglu for Menemencioglu. 

The great bulk of the coverage is 
the Germano-Soviet relations between 
1938-45 and the relations of each in 
those years with Finland, Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Greece, and Turkey. 
Each chapter has an appendix, a short 
essay by the author analyzing a thesis or 
theses that develop from material in the 
text. One of the more interesting of 
these is the discussion of Churchill's 
views and other leader's statements 
regarding an Anglo-American invasion 
of the Balkans toward the end of World 
War IL. 

The general thesis of the book seems 
to be that American diplomacy and 
military strategy throughout World 
War II were extremely idealistic, weak, 
and mostly naive, that the Soviet hegem- 
ony over central Europe was given by 
the Americans, perhaps innocently but 
certainly in the face of British opposi- 
tion, at the Tehran Conference in 1943, 
and that this acquiescence was followed 
until well after the Yalta Conference. 

It is a thought-provoking book and 
one that will be most useful as a refer- 
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ence work on the period. Almost every 

incident is mentioned in some detail, 

and every person of any diplomatic 
significance is placed in his setting. 

Sydney Nettleton Fisher 

Ohio State University 


MICHAEL T. FLORINSKyY: Russia: A 
History and an Interpretation, Vols. 
I, Il. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1953. 1509 pages. $15.00. 

GusTAv Hitcer and ALFRED G. 
Meyer: The Incompatible Allies: 
German-Soviet Relations 1918-1941. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1953. 
350 pages. $5.00. 


Florinsky’s two-volume history of 
Russia covers the period from the rise 
of Kiev to the outbreak of the October 
Revolution. The author has made good 
use of the standard historical material 
and sources and gives judicious weight 
to economic, social, and political factors 
throughout his narrative. The early 
period of Russian history is somewhat 
sketchily treated, but the book grows in 
body and content as the more recent 
phases are discussed. In a certain sense, 
Florinsky is somewhat of a ‘‘debunker,” 
and his attempts to put personages like 
Peter the Great and Lenin in a sane per- 
spective in terms of their real accom- 
plishments constitutes one of the attrac- 
tive features of his work. It is regret- 
table that the author did not see fit to 
carry his history through the Soviet 
seizure power. However, in his “Au- 
thor’s Note” he holds out the hope that 
he may one day undertake the task. The 
author’s careful scholarship assures his 
work of an honored place in the field, 
though its length and cost will probably 
mitigate against its widespread use as 
a text. 
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The Incompatible Allies is an inter- 
esting and informative work. Basically, 
it is the memoirs of Gustav Hilger, 
Second Counselor of the German Em- 
bassy in Moscow from 1918-41, written 
in collaboration with Alfred G. Meyer, 
formerly of the Russia Center at Har- 
vard and now at the University of 
Washington. Hilger’s duties lay chiefly 
in the economic field, and his view of 
the proper basis of the political relation- 
ships between Germany and the Rus- 
sians was rooted in the Rapallo concept. 
Born in the German Colony in Moscow 
and early employed by the German 
government, his facility with the Rus- 
sian language made him a participant 
in most of the important negotiations 
between Germany and the USSR and 
brought him into contact with leading 
Russian and German officials. His long 
absence from Germany insulated him 
against the effects of National Social- 
ism, the full significance of which he 
does not seem to have apprehended. 
Although the work does not add great- 
ly to the already known facts of Russo- 
German relations, it does add signifi- 
cant insight into personalities and 
attitudes, thus making the period more 
understandable and real to the reader. 
It is in this respect that the book has its 
greatest value, but, like similar works, 
it should be read by one already ac- 
quainted with the basic factual structure 
of European diplomatic history. 

The observations on the influence and 
personality of men like Radek, Chiche- 
rin, Rantzau, Dirksen, and Molotov, 
illuminate the behind-the-scenes ma- 
nuevers that inevitably precede the for- 
mal announcement of diplomatic agree- 
ments. His observations on the indus- 
trialization of Russia, the use of foreign 
technicians and capital, the military 
collaboration of the two high com- 
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mands, and the conduct of Soviet trials 
all combine to give interest and flavor 
to his work. 

In so far as The Incompatible Allies 
gives the reader a feeling for the cli- 
mate of opinion in which Russo-Ger- 
man relations were worked out, it rep- 
resents a useful contribution in the field. 
As to future relationships between the 
countries, Hilger feels that only two 
alternatives are open: either German 
acceptance of a satellite status under 
Soviet domination, or co-operation and 
alliance with the West. Hilger favors 
the West, and that he does so is evi- 
dence of his disillusionment with the 
Soviet system, based on some twenty- 
five years of intimate dealings with it. 

H. Malcolm Macdonald 
University of Texas 


Mary R. BEARD: The Force of Women 
in Japanese History. Washington, 
D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1953. 196 
pages. $3.75. 


With the publication of this collec- 
tion of biographical sketches of Japa- 
nese women, most of which were pre- 
pared between 1935-39, Mrs. Beard 
has given us an extremely valuable 
source-book. The range of the accounts 
is enormous: one is introduced to Japa- 
nese womanhood in the person of Ama- 
terasu, the Sun-Goddess, and taken 
through a summary of women’s activi- 
ties in postwar Japan. Some familiar 
ground is covered in the treatments of 
such notables as Jingo-Kogo, Sei-Shon- 
agon, Murasaki Shikibu, and others, 
whose stories are to be found elsewhere 
in English. That many of the women 
are not known in this country at all, 
however, adds to the over-all value of 
the book, particularly for those to whom 
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Japanese sources are inaccessible. For 
example, the accounts of Inoue Den and 
Kagiya Kana and their part in the 
modernization of the textile industry 
offer interesting leads to students of the 
pre-Meiji foundations for industrial- 
ization. Empresses, poetesses, geisha, 
chambermaids, and Christian martyrs 
crowd the pages of the book. To some, 
history has left only passing reference; 
others are celebrated widely in chroni- 
cles, fiction, drama, and song. For all 
the breadth of its coverage, however, 
the book does not actually present a 
development of the theme of feminine 
influence in Japanese history and so- 
ciety: its title is in this sense something 
of a misnomer. It is, nevertheless, a 
remarkably complete reference-work, 
whose utility would be considerably en- 
hanced by an index, at least of proper 
names. Mrs. Beard is to be commended 
for having at last made her manuscript 
available to the public. 
Robert ]. Smith 
Cornell University 


K. G. J. C. KNow Es: Strikes: A Study 
in Industrial Conflict with Special 
Reference to British Experience Be- 
tween 1911 and 1947. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1952. 330 
pages. $8.75. 


The first half of Knowles’s book is 
devoted to historical background and 
constitutes a re-examination of British 
labor history since 1911 in so far as it 
relates to the focal interest—strike ac- 
tivity. As a historian, Knowles shows 
himself to be a thorough and careful 
scholar and exhibits familiarity with 
American and French, as well as Brit- 
ish literature on labor. His attitude is 
objective, his judgment mature. He 
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does not, however, possess the literary 
skill for presenting historical data pos- 
sessed by such British labor historians 
as Sidney and Beatrice Webb and J. Z. 
and Barbara Hammond. 

This is unfortunate, inasmuch as the 
book contains much information that 
should be widely disseminated among 
nonspecialists in labor. Members of the 
United States Congress might benefit 
from the author’s conclusions that laws 
providing for “cooling off’ periods may 
generate as much or more trouble than 
they prevent and that “the general pro- 
hibition of strikes by law has never, of 
itself, had tue effect intended.” 

In the second half of the book the 
author, a member of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Institute of Statistics, brings to 
bear on available data the techniques of 
statistical analysis. Knowles reveals 
himself as a thoroughly competent and 
skillful statistician who knows how to 
apply statistical techniques in such a 
way as to extract and reveal the latent 
meaning in quantitative data, and, 
equally important, as a statistician who 
knows fully the limitations of the data 
and of the methods. This characteristic 
treatment is revealed in his discussion 
of the causes and consequences of 
strikes when he says: “Just as the sta- 
tistics of the immediate causes of strikes 
may give a false picture of their origins, 
so the statistics of the immediate results 
of strikes may be a poor guide to their 
long term effects.’’ The author reaches 
the significant conclusion that, as a 
result of recent changes in the character 
of strikes, existing theories and statisti- 
cal techniques “are to some extent out- 
dated. In so far as strikes are now more 
like demonstrations than wars, their 
effectiveness is more difficult to assess.’ 
This cautious policy carries over to the 
detailed analyses of his statistical tables, 


characterized by a readiness to consider 
the many possible interpretations of the 
data. 

The reader may derive satisfaction 
from the finding that British strikes are 
becoming shorter and smaller as well as 
less violent. The tendency toward in- 
creasing frequency of occurrence should 
be interpreted in the light of these com- 
pensating trends. 

Sam B, Barton 
North Texas State College 


RoBert A. GorRDON: Business Fluctu- 
ations. New York, Harper & Bros., 
1952. 652 pages. $5.00. 


No economic panaceas are offered in 
Business Fluctuations. Gordon is not 
convinced that the business cycle is ob- 
solete and that depressions can be con- 
sidered a thing of the past. He believes 
that we have the means and the ability 
to avoid the extremes of depression and 
inflation, but there is no certainty that 
we will manage our affairs with sufh- 
cient dexterity and intelligence to avoid 
these extremes. 

He has a knack for discussing com- 
plex subjects in relatively simple lan- 
guage. He consistently explains difficult 
points with examples and illustrations 
that sustain interest and provoke new 
lines of thought. It is apparent that he 
has given attention to details of style, 
and the impartiality and logic of his 
conclusions are enhanced by his manner 
of exposition. Such intangibles as style, 
for instance, are appreciated more, per- 
haps, in books chosen by an English 
department, but they can be equally 
effective in an economics text. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to equipping the reader with necessary 
analytical tools. Aggregate demand, the 
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multiplier, and the acceleration princi- 
ple, terms that may have seemed more 
or less nebulous in elementary eco- 
nomics, take on a practical importance 
when considered as parts of an inte- 
grated function in which changes direct- 
ly affect our economic prosperity. 

Part II, the longest and most impor- 
tant division, is concerned with the 
nature and causes of fluctuations. The 
subject is approached and extensively 
analyzed from a statistical, historical, 
and theoretical aspect. Two chapters are 
devoted to an extremely interesting dis- 
cussion of the economic cycle in Ameri- 
ca since World War I. It is regrettable 
that Gordon did not see fit to begin 
with an earlier period, such as the first 
years of the nineteenth century, in order 
to emphasize the evolution that has 
come about in our economic system. 
Indeed, the principal criticism that can 
be levied against this book is that his- 
torical changes and implications are al- 
most totally ignored. 

The final chapters, which make up 
Part III, deal with methods of fore- 
casting and the policies that can be 
followed to secure greater stability in 
our domestic and international eco- 
nomic affairs. Chapter 19 is concerned 
with the international aspects of the 
subject. 

Certain of the author's ideas and 
suggestions seem particularly valuable. 
His use of aggregates, together with a 
detailed examination of the components 
of those aggregates; the degree of im- 
portance attached to the role of tech- 
nological changes and partial overin- 
vestment in major cycles; a preference 
for ‘cross-section analysis” as the most 
logical method of forecasting; an ap- 
preciation of governmental fiscal policy 
in controlling fluctuations; the emphasis 
on the extent to which political maneu- 
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vers can disrupt the most feasible eco- 
nomic action—each contributes its share 
to the over-all reliability of the book. 
Business Fluctuations can give an 
understanding of the true nature of 
problems involved in the economic 
cycle and an insight into the reasoning 
behind the present-day monetary and 
fiscal policies of the federal government 
that are aimed at economic stabilization. 
Lloyd Etchison 

Austin College 


ARTHUR W. MACMAHON: Adminis- 
tration in Foreign Affairs. University 
of Alabama, University of Alabama 
Press, 1954. 275 pages. $3.50. 

ALLAN R. RICHARD: War Labor Boards 
in the Field. Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1953. 281 


pages. $1.25. 


The complexity, immensity, and sig- 
nificance of our international affairs, 
and the diffusion of responsibility there- 
for, has led an increasing number of 
students of public administration to 
focus their attention on the problems in 
administering them. Among these is 
Arthur Macmahon, who now adds to 
his excellent bibliographical azticle 
(American Politicial Science Review, 
XLV [September, 1951], 836-66) a 
volume based on lectures delivered in 
the annual series of the Southern Re- 
gional Training Program, with head- 
quarters at the University of Alabama. 
The book includes discussion of most 
of the perennial problems, including 
the interrelation of military, economic, 
and foreign-policy planning; the assign- 
ment of responsibilities and the correla- 
tion of working parts within the Depart- 
ment of State; the co-ordination of 
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activities conducted by different depart- 
ments or agencies; the co-ordination of 
the work of our representatives abroad; 
and the selection, training, and organi- 
zation of foreign-service personnel. 
The volume has value for students of 
international relations and of adminis- 
tration and gives further evidence of 
the convergence of the problems in the 
two areas. Macmahon has an intimate 
view of foreign affairs operations and 
a sophisticated understanding of the 
subtleties of the administrative process. 
For instance, we may ‘‘bedevil ourselves 
... by cherishing the illusion that there 
is somehow a simple, decisive, friction- 
less way of arranging the organization” ; 
success in an organization may depend 
on “universal awareness” and ‘‘an 
habituated initiative’ within, and for 
the government as a whole “the ideal 
situation is the diffusion throughout a 
government of the kind of universal 
awareness of its parts and their pur- 
poses which reduces the necessity for 
constant contact’’; difficulties in organ- 
ization ‘may call for adjustments, not 
the higher price of divorce’; in a De- 
partment where the tendency is to “‘live 
in the cables” and for ‘experienced 
Foreign Service Officers on home assign- 
ment to play by ear,”’ there is value in a 
Policy Planning Staff ‘‘to recommend 
contingent choices” for the future. 
All in all, Macmahon has shown that 
there must be invention and flexibility 
in organization, much artistry in the use 
of the science of administration, but 
_that organization is nevertheless “one 
of the greatest resources of a people.” 
Richards has analyzed experience in 
another difficult area of administration. 
The peculiar problems in wage stabili- 
zation grew out of the use of tripartite 
boards. “In deciding cases and funda- 
mental policy . . . the action of industry 





and labor members clearly reveals an 
interest group loyalty paramount to 
NWLB program loyalty”; as for the 
public members of the boards, the tri- 
partite structure prevents them ‘from 
becoming partisan representatives of 
the public interest and causes them to be 
non-partisan moderators between the 
industry and labor members.’’ In ad- 
dition, the problems of internal admin- 
istration were difficult because of the 
confusion of responsibility between the 
chairmen of the regional boards, who 
were the executive officers, and the 
boards themselves. 

This book is a very helpful addition 
to the growing but still very limited list 
of studies on field administration. 
Richards’ analysis is complete, both as 
to the substance of the field program 
and the problems that arose. He has, 
moreover, made many comparisons with 
field experience of other agencies as 
revealed in their studies. 

One common and baffling problem 
is discussed at length in both of these 
books, namely, the achievement of unity 
in field operations. Both authors empha- 
size the importance of unity. Richards 
has shown that, though it was not part 
of a definite plan, a system of multiple 
supervision and control of field offices 
by the national office developed. He 
criticizes this system — though noting 
the heavy authority in support of it— 
and argues that “the advantages of mul- 
tiple supervision can be derived from 
‘advisory staff contacts quite distinct 
from the central scalar chain of line 
authority.’’’ Macmahon discusses the 
effort to strengthen ambassadorial co- 
ordination of field operations at the 
country level while also using regional 
representatives as co-ordinators. Ob- 
viously, this double attack on the prob- 
lem creates a new problem of co-ordina- 
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tion between regional co-ordinators and 
country-level co-ordinators. 
Emmette S. Redford 
University of Texas 


FarrH THOMPSON: A Short History of 
Parliament, 1295-1642, Minneapo- 
lis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1953. 280 pages. $4.50. 


It is somewhat unfair to this book 
to be reviewed by a political scientist. 
However, some scholars in our disci- 
pline have admonished the brethren to 
devote more attention to history, and 
the British Parliament has always been 
of great interest to students of govern- 
ment. Such a volume as this ought to 
be useful for the political scientist. Is it ? 

The author wrote her book primarily 
as collateral reading for college students 
who enroll in courses in English history 
and literature. Although she advanced 
several reasons to justify the labor in- 
volved, as far as scholarship is con- 
cerned the only cogent one is an aim to 
bring together the results of recent re- 
search done by others. Indeed, the chief 
value of the book lies in the use made 
of monographs and articles that have 
appeared since 1930. 

As the title implies, this history starts 
with the Model Parliament of Edward 
I and ends with the 1640-42 sessions of 
Charles I's Long Parliament. The treat- 
ment is largely chronological, and the 
material is organized into three parts: 
later Middle Ages, Tudor, and early 
Stuart. Each section begins with a chap- 
ter describing the England of that par- 
ticular era. The settings provided are a 
great aid to an appreciation and under- 
standing of Parliament's evolution. 
Within these three periods an effort is 
made to deal with the subject matter 
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along functional lines. The value of this 
approach depends, in large part, upon 
continuity, which is unfortunately lost 
here among discussions of individual 
parliaments, specific legislation, and 
descriptions of personalities. 
Undergraduates will find in this 
volume an accumulation of detail — 
presented with a certain amount of 
color. On the other hand, much of the 
book contains trivia and peripheral 
matter that can be appraised by political 
scientists as only ornamental. One can 
defend the rewriting of history to fill 
in all the missing chinks, to increase the 
sum total of knowledge. Yet students 
of politics would be better advised to 
read such recent surveys of Parliament 
as those produced by Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie or Strathearn Gordon. Those two 
works provide the reader with the “big 
picture’; Thompson's volume lacks 
real focus. Thus a political science 
major will find this book has limited 
usefulness. 
David G. Farrelly 
University of California 
(Los Angeles) 


CARL BRIDENBAUGH: Myths and Reali- 
ties, Societies of the Colonial South. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 208 pages. $3.25. 


Myths and Realities has a pioneering 
thesis. As set forth in the preface, it is 


that the South as a section “. . . did 
not exist in 1776,” a fact that historians 
have overlooked in their concentration 
on ante-bellum and reconstruction eras. 
The author urges a reinvestigation of 
the historical heritage of the Southern 
states in the light of this interpretation. 

Bridenbaugh divides the colonial 
South into three modes of existence: 
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the Chesapeake Society, consisting of 
areas of Maryland and Virginia border- 
ing the great bay; the Carolina Society 
of the lowlands, along the coast from 
Virginia to southern Georgia; and the 
Back Country Society, extending from 
the Pennsylvania boundary into Geor- 
gia. While all three societies were rural, 
their differences were deep-seated, gave 
rise to frequent tensions, and lacked 
sectional unity. 

The Chesapeake Society was tobacco- 
based. Its gentry for the most part lived 
in semi-isolation on their estates, with 
no large city nearer than Philadelphia. 
They traveled infrequently, and their 
social pattern consisted of interplanta- 
tion intercourse and political interests 
in local questions. 

Rice and indigo were the highly 
profitable crops of the lowland society 
of the Carolinas and Georgia. In its 
midst grew up the largest city south of 
Philadelphia, Charles Town, which be- 
came the pivot of its social life. Due to 
inclemencies of climate, most planters 
spent only certain months on their es- 
tates; the remainder of the year was 
passed in Charles Town, with frequent 
trips to Europe or Newport, then, as 
now, a summer mecca. Commerce flour- 
ished in Charles Town, and an urban 
culture developed. Absenteeism was 
common on the plantations, and the 
ratio of Negroes to whites throughout 
the region was very great. 

The Back Country Society developed 
first from immigrants making the trek 
from the North over the Philadelphia 
Wagon Road, which followed Indian 
trails for some seven hundred miles. 
Leading the van of this migration were 
Scotch-Irish from Ulster and Germans 
from the Palatinate. Joining them were 
Colonials from the seaboard. They were 
hard-working folk, often intensely re- 





ligious, whose society was simpler and 
more austere than that of the wealthy, 
luxurious seaboard. 

To draw the shadings of these three 
societies, the author has used an ex- 
haustive supply of newspapers, jour- 
nals, letters, and other documents, in 
addition to the writings of historians. 
He leaves the reader curious for a 
continuation of this thesis, showing 
how and why Southern sectionalism 
emerged. 

Kathryn Abbey Hanna 
Winter Park, Florida 


Other Books Received 
June, 1954 


Alcoholism: Public Health Problem 
No. 4. Frankfort, Legislative Re- 
search Commission, 1953. 20 pages. 


Blackhurst, J. Herbert: Body-Mind and 
Creativity. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1954, 186 pages. $3.00. 


Bowman, Henry A.: Marriage for 
Moderns. 3rd ed., New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1954. 562 
pages. $5.50. 


Burma, John H.: Spanish-Speaking 
Groups in the United States. Dur- 
ham, Duke University Press, 1954. 
214 pages. $4.00. 


Charlesworth, James C. (ed.): Bureauc- 
racy and Democratic Government. 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Phila- 
delphia, March, 1954. 233 pages. 
$2.00. 


Czerwonky, Hugo E.: Freedom from 
Insecurity. Washington, Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1954. 198 pages. $3.50. 
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Daland, Robert T.: Municipal Fringe 
Area Problem in Alabama. Univer- 
sity, University of Alabama, Bureau 
of Public Administration and the 
Alabama League of Municipalities, 
1953. 72 pages. 


Dangerfield, Royden: The New Japan. 
Headline Series No. 102. New York, 
Foreign Policy Association, 1954. 62 
pages. $.35. 


Education for Cities A Guide for 
Preparing Foreign-Born Adults for 
Life in a Democracy. Albany, New 
York State Library, 1953. 110 pages. 


Friedberg, Felix: Thoughts about Life. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 
1954. 40 pages. $2.50. 


Gee, Wilson: The Social Economics of 
Agriculture. 3rd ed., New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1954. 616 pages. 
$6.50. 


Hall, A. Hamer: The Fundamentals of 
World Peace. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1953. 112 pages. $3.00. 


Hallgarten, George W. F.: Why Dic- 
tators? The Causes and Forms of 
T yrannical Rule Since 600 B.C. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1954. 379 
pages. $5.50. 


Hamburg Department of Foreign 
Trade: Hamburg: Statistical Review. 
Hamburg Economic Studies No. 
VIII. Hamburg, Carl Holler Veriag, 
1953. 49 pages. 

A Handbook for Texas Voters. Rev. 
ed., Austin, University of Texas, 
Institute of Public Affairs, 1953. 53 
pages. $.50. 


Harper, F. A.: Agriculture's Sacred 
Seventh. New York, Foundation for 
Economic Education, 1954, 18 pages. 
8 copies, $1.00. 
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Hayek, F. A. (ed.), T. S. Ashton, Louis 
Hacker, W. H. Hutt, and Bertrand 
de Jouvenal : Capitalism and the His- 
torians, Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954. 188 pages. $3.00. 


Husband, William H., and Frank Ray 
Anderson: Real Estate. Rev. ed., 
Homewood, Ill., Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1954. 624 pages. 


Johnston, Ruby F.: The Development 
of Negro Religion. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. 202 pages. 
$3.00. 


Locklin, D. Philip: Economics of 
Transportation. 4th ed., Homewood, 
Ill., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1954. 
916 pages. 


Mares, Delia S.: Know Your Enemy. 
Dallas, Banks Upshaw and Co., 
1953. 99 pages. $2.00. 


Medical Education: Does Kentucky 
Need A State-Supported Medical 
School? Frankfort, Research Staff, 
Legislative Research Commission, 
1953. 93 pages. 


New York State Education Department: 
Charting the Curriculum in New 
York State Schools. Albany, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York 
Press, 1953. 25 pages. 


New York State Education Department, 
Bureau of Elementary Curriculum 
Development: Children, the Music 
Makers: A Guide to Music Education 
in Elementary Schools, Kindergarten, 
Grades 1-6. Albany, 1953. 64 pages. 


New York State Education Department, 
Bureau of Secondary Curriculum De- 
velopment: Citizenship Education: 
Grades 7, 8, 9. Curriculum Leaflet 
No. 2. Albany, 1953. 37 pages. 
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New York State Education Department: 
The First Three Y ears of Teaching: 
Promoting the Growth and Measur- 
ing the Effectiveness of the Begin- 
ning Teacher. Albany, 1952. 32 
pages. 

New York State Education Department, 
Bureau of Secondary Curriculum De- 
velopment: Syllabus in Music: 
Grades 7-12. Albany, University of 
the State of New York Press, 1954. 
62 pages. 


New York State Education Department, 
Bureau of Adult Education: A Ven- 
ture in International Understanding: 
A Manual for Developing the Com- 
munity Ambassador Project Includ- 
ing Community Study Guide. Al- 
bany, University of the State of New 
York Press, 1954. 55 pages. 


Phelps, Clyde William: Installment 
Sales Financing: Its Services to the 
Dealer. Baltimore Commercial Cred- 
it Co., 1953. 99 pages. 


Ratner, Sidney (ed.): New Light on 
the History of Great American For- 
tunes: American Millionaires of 
1892 and 1902. New York, Augustus 
M. Kelley, 1953. 106 pages. $3.00. 


Seventh Annual Peace Officers Training 
School: A Report. Lawrence, Govern- 
mental Research Center, University 
of Kansas, 1953. 99 pages. 


Smith, Dick: How Bills Become Laws 
in Texas. Rev. ed., Austin, University 
of Texas, Institute of Public Affairs, 
1954. 18 pages. $.50. 


Spriegel, William R., and E. Lanham: 
Job Evaluation in Aircraft Industries. 
Austin, University of Texas, Bureau 
of Business Research, 1953. 102 

pages. $1.00. 


Spriegel, W. R., and E. Lanham: Job 
Evaluation in Automotive Parts In- 
dustries. Austin, University of Texas, 
Bureau of Business Research, 1953. 
188 pages. $1.00. 


Spriegel, William R., and Alfred G. 
Dale: Personnel Practices in Indus- 
try. Personnel Study No. 8. Austin, 
University of Texas, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, 1954. 67 pages. $1.50. 


State-City Relations: A Review of 
Kentucky Constitutional Provisions. 
Frankfort, Legislative Research Com- 
mission, 1954. 75 pages. 


Stockton, John R., Stanley A. Arbin- 
gast, Richard C. Henshaw, Jr., and 
Alfred G. Dale: An Economic Sur- 
vey of Denton County, Texas: A 
Study of Resources, Industrial Po- 
tential, and Population Growth. 
Austin, University of Texas, Bureau 
of Business Research, 1953. 178 
pages. $2.00. 


Stockton, John R., Olin A. Hardwick, 
Jr., and Alfred G. Dale: An Eco- 
nomic Survey of Killeen, Texas. 
Austin, University of Texas, Bureau 
of Business Research, 1954. 56 pages. 
$2.00. 


Stockton, John R., Stanley A. Arbin- 
gast, and W. Bion Moore: Water 
Requirements Survey Red River Bas- 
in, Texas: A Study of Resource Utili- 
zation, Industrial Development Po- 
tentials, Population Growth and 
Water Use. Austin, Uni-.ersity of 
Texas, Bureau of Business Research, 
1953. 178 pages. $2.00. 


Strip Mining: A 1954 Kentucky Legis- 
lative Problem. Frankfort, Legislative 
Research Commission, 1954. 15 


pages. 
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Taylor, Philip E.: The Economics of 
Public Finance. Rev. ed., New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1953. 565 pages. 
$5.50. 


Trueblood, Elwyn Judson: The Dawn 
of the Post-Modern Era: Dimensions 
of Human Life in the Last Half of 
the Twentieth Century. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1954. 198 
pages. $3.75. 


Twitty, Tom, and Mason Wade: Can- 
ada: A Great Small Power. Headline 
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Series No. 103. New York, Foreign 
Policy Association, 1954, 62 pages. 
$.35. 


Wade, William W., Fred W. Riggs, and 
Howard C. Gary: Problems of East- 
West Settlement. Headline Series 
No. 101. New York, Foreign Policy 
Association, 1953. 64 pages. $.35. 


Winter, Carl G.: American Influence 
on Canadian Nationhood. Washing- 
ton, Public Affairs Press, 1954, 23 


pages. 








The Association (Proceedings 
of the 1954 Convention) 






Ts SOUTHWESTERN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION held its 1954 annual 
convention at Dallas, Texas, on Friday and Saturday, April 16 and 17. At the 
time of publication of this issue of the Quarterly, complete minutes of the 
business meeting and of the Executive Council meetings were not available. 
However, below are the financial report and the report of the Resolutions 
Committee as adopted. For the information of the membership it is reported 
that the incoming Executive Council at its meeting on April 17 determined 
to hold the 1955 Convention at Dallas, Texas, rather than at Oklahoma City 
as previously planned, since suitable arrangements in Oklahoma City were 
not possible. 

The Auditing Committee for the fiscal year ending March 15, 1954, as 
appointed by Dr. Carl Rosenquist, consisted of the following: Zeb Freeman, 
Jr., Chairman, Jim Ashburne, Lloyd Morrison, Tom Rose, and Truxton 
Shaw. An examination of cash receipts and disbursements for the year was 
made and the following comparative statement of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments is submitted: 
























Southwestern Social Science Association Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements for the Years Ending March 15, 1954, and 1953 














To March 15, 1954 To March 15, 1953 















Cash receipts from: 











Individual memberships ..... $1,959.00 $2,114.00 
Library memberships ...... sedans 760.00 794.00 
Institutional memberships % mec 175.00 
Sale of back issues of Quarterly _.......... 33.00 4.00 
Display space at Convention —........... 375.00 725.00 
Advertising in Quarterly , 128.00 105.50 
Advertising in annual program 50.00 50.00 
Receipts from banquet iia = 264.00 317.50 
Sale of reprints sail ni 43.30 









Total cash receipts ‘ $3,612.30 $4,285.00 
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Southwestern Social Science Association Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements for the Years Ending March 15, 1954, and 1953 








To March 15, 1954 To March 15, 1953 





Cash disbursements for: 
Quarterly expenses: 
March 
June 
September 
December peacteet 
Addressing wrappers, mailing, 
and miscellaneous sivintoq ties 
Wrappers 


Total ..... 


Deduct: Contribution of 
University of Texas 
University of Oklahoma 


Total 


Net Quarterly expenses 
Convention expenses: 

Display space at hotel 

Signs ; 

Printed programs 

Mimeographed programs 

Expense of General Program 

Banquet expense 


Total 
Expenses of Secretary- Treasurer: 
To Nachitoches, Louisiana, to take 
over duties from former 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Convention expenses 
Postage 
Stationery and office supplies 
Telephone expense 
Clerical expenses 
Post-office box rent 


Total 
Other expenses: 
Postage for Book Review Editor 
Stationery for officers 
Contribution to Southwestern Social 
Science Association Foundation 
Filing cabinet for records of 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Total 
Total cash disbursed 
Excess of (disbursements) or receipts for 
the year 
Add cash balance at beginning of the year 


Cash balance at end of the fiscal year 


$ 745.00 
770.57 
1,661.11 
1,778.05 


59.42 
48.00 


... $5,062.15 


. 1,814.46 


290.00 


$2,064.46 
.... $2,997.69 


$ 606.26 
655.33 
731.19 
679.91 


21.18 
24.48 
$2,718.35 


225.00 
$ 225.00 
$2,493.35 
$ 100.00 
8.74 
167.65 
18.40 


76.28 
388.85 


759.92 


$4,059.67 "$4,016.65 


($ 447.37) $ 268.35 
1,665.15 1,396.80 


$1,217.78 $1,665.15 
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Comparative Membership Information 











Individual memberships 
Library memberships 
Institutional memberships 
Life memberships 
Student memberships 





Report of the Resolutions Committee, April 17, 1954 


Wuereas, The successful handling 
of the work of this Association is in no 
small measure due to the selfless dedi- 
cation of its leadership, and particularly 
of its Executive Council, whose mem- 
bers have performed their duties pains- 
takingly and at the cost of their other 
professional interests and leisure; there- 
fore be it Resolved, That the South- 
western Social Science Association, in 
general business session assembled this 
seventeenth day of April, 1954, hereby 
express its heartfelt appreciation and 
gratitude to the following persons: 

To President Carl M. Rosenquist, 
and to Former Presidents H. R. Mund- 
henke and Vernon G. Sorrell, for their 
able direction of the Association during 
their terms of office; 

To First Vice-President P. F. Boyer 
and to Second Vice-President John W. 
White, for their devotion to the work 
of the Association during many years; 

To General Program Chairman W. I. 
Firey, and to Past Program Chairman 
Comer Clay, for their careful adminis- 
tration of the detailed work of planning 
the annual conventions; 

To Secretary-Treasurer Roy L. Mc- 
Pherson, for his faithful performance 
of the arduous and time-consuming 
responsibilities of his office; 

To the editor of the Quarterly, Pro- 
fessor Frederic Meyers, for his out- 


standing and scholarly contribution in 
editing the Association journal; 

To all section chairmen and sectional 
officers, for their valuable work in plan- 
ning and arranging for the contribu- 
tions of each section of the Association 
to the annual convention; 

To all officers and members of the 
Association committees, for their time 
and attention to the affairs of the orga- 
nization. 

Be it further Resolved, That the 
Association express its appreciation to 
T. V. Smith, whose address at the Con- 
ference Dinner was one of the high- 
lights of this convention. 

Be it further Resolved, That the 
Association express its thanks to Walter 
Watson, chairman of the Local Ar- 
rangements Committee, and to John M. 
Claunch and Austin L. Porterfield, 
members of the committee; to the Hotel 
Adolphus for its co-operation in arrang- 
ing for convention facilities; and to the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce for its 
assistance in making the convention a 
success. 

Be it further Resolved, That Mr. Lu- 
vergne F. Scott be extended the appre- 
ciation of the Association for his work 
as Public Relations representative dur- 
ing the convention; and that the Dallas 
Morning News, the Dallas Daily Times 
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Herald, the Christian Science Monitor, 
the Associated Press, and the United 
Press be extended our appreciation for 
the full and impartial coverage given to 
the events of the meeting. 

Be it further Resolved, That the 
Association express its thanks to the 
following publishing companies, which 
displayed book exhibits and also con- 
tributed financially to the Association: 
The Macmillan Co., J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Houghton Mifflin Co., Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., Prentice-Hall, Inc., South-Western 
Publishing Co., Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., Henry Holt 
& Co., Inc., The Bruce Publishing Com- 
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pany, and Appleton-Century-Crofts 
Co., Inc. 

Be it further Resolved, That the 
Association express its appreciation to 
the Institutional Members of the Asso- 
ciation, whose financial contribution in 
excess of the regular membership dues 
has been of material assistance in the 
support of the Association; and particu- 
larly to the University of Texas and the 
University of Oklahoma for their subsi- 
dies covering in part the cost of publi- 
cation of the Quarterly. 

Aldon S. Lang, Chairman 
J. L. Duflot 

Oliver Benson 

Frank D. Reeve 
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\. Omportant McGraw-Hill Books 
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Vea mam enn an aaa awa 


TEXAS GOVERNMENT 


By Sruart A. MacCork ez, University of Texas, and Dick Smrru, Tarle- 

ton State College. Second edition. 490 pages, $4.50. 
Here is a survey of the organization and structure of Texas state and 
local government, and the major functions of each. The three branches 
of the state government are thoroughly discussed, the major weaknesses 
pointed out, and suggestions for improvement made, so that the student 
and voter may have a clear idea of how the government actually works 
and how it might be improved. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. New 3rd Ed. 
By Joun H. Fercuson, Pennsylvania State University, and Dean C. 
McHenry, University of California, Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Political Science. 902 pages, $5.50. 

For those who wish a separate coverage of only national government 

institutions and functions, here is a revised and up-to-date edition con- 

taining only those sections from the authors’ The American System of 

Government. Presentation is simplified and clarified, and a better inte- 

gration of treatment of powers and functions is achieved. Recent trends 

are pointed out, and the activities of the United Nations are em- 
phasized. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAS. Volumes | and 11 

By Tue Rev. Joun Francis Bannon, S.J., St. Louis University. 
Two exceptional new volumes which represent a simple, clear, and 
skillfully organized account of the history of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere since discovery. Both volumes reflect Father Bannon’s con- 
viction that the history of the nations of the “New World” is an inte- 
gral part of the broader story of Western Civilization and should be 
treated as such. 
Volume I. (582 pages, $5.50) carries the story through the imperial 
period to nationhood. 
Volume II. (568 pages, $5.50) completes the narrative of the develop- 
ment of the American countries to the present. Emphasis is again on 
the “family relationship” between Europe and the West, showing that 
the various revolutions broke merely political ties, while economic and 
cultural bonds continued strong. 
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McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Send for 





copies on 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. approval 




















NEW 
MANUSCRIPTS 
WELCOME 





In expanding its publica- 
tion program, Public Af- 
fairs Press, one of the na- 
tion's leading publishers 
of scholarly works since 
1938, is seeking authori- 
tative manuscripts in the 
fields of political science, 
economics, history, and 
sociology. 

We furnish complete 
publishing facilities for 
books, pamphlets, and 
monographs. Our serv- 
ices include expert edi- 
torial assistance, digni- 
fied publicity, and inten- 
sive sales promotion. 

If you have a manu- 
script which you would 
like to have considered, 
please send an outline or 
description to The Editor, 
Public Affairs Press, 2153 
Florida Avenue, Wash- 
ington 8, D.C. For details 
regarding our services 
and facilities, send for our 
free pamphlet "New Ho- 
rizons of Scholarly Pub- 
lishing.” 








1954 Druin Publications 


ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS 


© Business and Economic Statistics by William A. Spurr, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Lester S. Kellogg, Deere and Company; and John H. Smith, 
The American University 
Economics of Transportation, Fourth Edition, by Philip Locklin, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
Economics of Labor Relations, Revised Edition by Gordon F. Bloom 
and Herbert R. Northrup 
Introduction to International Economics by Delbert A. Snider, Miami 
University 
Government Finance: An Economic Analysis by John F. Due, Univer- 


sity of Illinois 


MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 


© Introduction to Business Policy by Richard N. Owens, The George 
Washington University 

© Cases in Management by Henry M. Cruickshank, Stonehill College, 
and Keith Davis, Indiana University 

© Management of New Enterprises: A Casebook of Problems on the 
Establishment and Operation of New Businesses by Lynn L. Bollinger 
and John S. Day, both of the Harvard Graduate Schoo! of Business 
Administration 

@ Marketing Channels. Edited by Richard M. Clewett, Northwestern 
University, and sponsored by The American Marketing Association 


FINANCE AND REAL ESTATE 


© Personal Finance: Principles and Case Problems by Arthur W. Hanson, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, and Jerome B. 
Cohen, College of the City of New York 

©@ Real Estate, Revised Edition by William H. Husband, General Mana- 
ger, Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, and Frank Ray 
Anderson, formerly Assistant General Manager, Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation 

© Real Estate Finance by Henry E. Hoagland, The Ohio State University 


ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS LAW 
© Intermediate Accounting, Revised Edition by Arthur W. Holmes, 
University of Cincinnati, and Robert A. Meier, Loyola University of 
Chicago 
© Business Law by Joseph L. Frascona, University of Colorado 


Write for Examination Copies 


Homewood, Illinois 








